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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cctilintace 

TERY little more has transpired as to the Arnim case during 

' the week, but the consensus of opinion about it has become 
more complete. It appears now to be accepted that the papers in 
question were letters addressed by Prince Bismarck to the Count, 
scolding him furiously for befriending Legitimism in France ; that 
the Count regarded these letters as private, but nevertheless regis- 
tered them in the Archives of the Chancellerie in Paris, and that 
heis therefore, technica!ly at all events, in the wrong in removing 
them. On the other hand, Prince Bismarck took advantage of 
this error too eagerly to crush a rival whom he had suspected 
for some time of influencing the Court against his policy. 
It is affirmed that the case will be heard in private, that Count 
Arnim’s endeavour to obtain a civil judgment, declaring 
him owner of the letters; will be defeated, and that the 
end may be a sentence of imprisonment. Meanwhile, the con- 
finement of Count Arnim is so rigorous that his lawyer is refused 
access to him, and his family, many of whom are in high com- 
mands, are sending in their resignations. The Emperor’s decision, 
upon which all depends, is not yet known, but he has promised 
an audience to the Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, the head of the 
Arnim family. 














The Times announced on Thursday, and the India Office on 
Friday, that Nana Sahib, the author of the massacre of Cawn- 
pore, had been seized in Gwalior. Maharaja Scindia recognised 
and apparently denounced him, and he has made a confession to 
the Political Agent. He will, of course, be tried and executed, 
as it is impossible to pardon a massacre like his; but he did an 
enormous unintentional service to the British Government. He 
ended the possibility of surrender to a native rebel. His arrest 
in Gwalior is not a pleasant incident, for he must have been 
screened by hundreds who knew him, and we doubt if Scindia 
would have surrendered him if he had not dreaded the influence of the 
heir, in Hindoo eyes, of the Mahratta Peishwah. Hehas not forgotten 
how powerless he found himself in 1857, when the ‘‘ Peishwah’s ” 
General, ‘‘ Tantia Topee,” called out the Gwalior troops against 
their Sovereign as well as the British. The Indian Princes do 
not forget history, and regarding British domination as a tem- 
porary phenomenon, are still furiously jealous of their old 
superiors. No Prince of importance was heartily for the Mogul. 





Mr. Goschen addressed the Liberals of Bath on Thursday, in a 
long, but not very exciting speech, He said the Tory Govern- 


to foresee what original thing the Government could attempt ; 
but they should not forget the speech made by the Premier 
at Glasgow, when he said, ‘Do not mumble the dry bones 
of Liberal political economy.” Liberal political economy 
was the best defence we had against Communists, and 
far less subversive than Conservative administration would be 
without it. Perhaps the best thing Mr. Goschen said was that he 
went to Bath because he had promised to go there, but he could 
not help longing for the interesting topics the next two months 
“would” supply. The power of prophecy just now would be 
worth anything to statesmen, as to editors. 





Three elections were held in France on Sunday,—two for the 
Alpes Maritimes, one for the Pas de Calais, and one for the Seine- 
et-Oise. The result is the usual one, that the Republicans and 
the Bonapartists are the only two parties in the country. In the 
Pas de Calais, always Imperialist, the Bonapartist, M. Delisse 
Eugrand, beat the Republican, M. Brasme, by 65,900 to 61,500, 
but a second ballot will be required. In the Seine-et-Oise, the 
Republican won by 60,000 to 45,000, but the Bonapartist, the Duc 
de Padoue, was of the most pronounced type, and had quarrelled 
with the Septennate. In the Alpes Maritimes, the Republicans also 
won, but their adversaries were suspected of a wish to reunite the 
Departments to Italy. The Legitimist candidates, when they 
stood, polled some 10 per cent. of the voters, and that seems to 
be about their strength in political elections. They do better in 
elections to the Councils-General, but they are so frightened that 
they talk of postponing the dissolution to 1880. Why not pass 
a law making the Assembly perpetual, and decree the exemption 
of members from mortality ? 


Mr. Bouverie was on Wednesday presented at Glasgow, by his 
former constituents of the Kilmarnock Burghs, with a portrait 
of himself and Mrs. Bouverie, and with services of gold and 
silver plate, in gratitude for his Parliamentary services. Ho 
made a speech in reply which was a good illustration of the 
kind of downright belief in himself and disbelief in every- 
body who takes a different view, which is one of his most 
happy qualities as an orator. He had lost his seat because he 
was ‘ the victim of Popish vengeance and an aspiring Provost ” 
(is, then, Rome supreme in the Kilmarnock Burghs ?—it is a 
great feather in her cap, if she is). He had refused to “ toady ” the 
Minister ; he had preferred to worship “ at the shrine of truth ;” 
and he had repeatedly attempted to warn the Liberal party that it 
was marching “into Caudine Forks with drums beating, trumpe*~ 
blowing, and flags flying ;” but he had been treated like Micaiah 
the son of Imlah, when he declared that he saw the children of 
Israel scattered like sheep upon the mountains, without a shepherd 
His friends and leaders were quite ready to say, like the King, 
‘‘ Put this fellow in the prison, and feed him with bread of afflic- 
tion and with water of affliction.” It was evidently a satisfaction 
to Mr. Bouverie that his prophecy was fulfilled. He hints that 
the Liberal chiefs must not reproach, for they have wronged him. 
May be. At all events, let us hope that the portraits and the 
plate may make some amends. 


We have observed elsewhere on the alarm which Liberal Members 
are beginning to express at the task undertaken by the Recorder 
of London at Mr. Lowe’s request and with Mr. Disraeli’s sanction, 





ment had plenty of work cut out for them next Session in Sanitary | 
Bills, Judicature Bills, Land Transfer Bills, and Bills on Local | 
Taxation, and he hoped on such measures the Liberals would | 
assist them, that is, provided the highest authorities should 
digest and understand their own Bills,—a fair hit at 
Mr. Disraeli and his Endowed Schools’ Bill. The Liberal 
party would object, with all its might, to the introduction of 
any measure restoring Army Purchase in any form or degree 
—even, as we understand, the purchase of exchanges—and would 
resist it successfully. The Tories might also deal with the Uni- 
versities on the Report of the Commission on University Finance, 
but somehow they dislike reforming Universities, It was difficult 








of introducing a Bill to apply to the enforcing of uniformity of 
doctrinal teaching, in the Established Church, the same summary 
process provided last Session for enforcing uniformity of ritual. 


| Mr. Samuelson, M.P. for Banbury, in expressing, on Monday 


evening, his rather contemptuous estimate of the Act for the 
sake of which everything else was set aside last Session,—an Act 
which, in his opinion, ‘‘ would turn out as great a failure, if it 
did not lead to more disastrous results than the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act,”"—confessed that he held with Mr. Gladstone, 
that the Church could live as an Establishment only by com- 
prehension, whereas, next Session, it was proposed to move on 
from imposing uniformity in ritual to imposing uniformity in 
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doctrine, and ‘gravely to say what truth is.” Mr, Samuelson 
means, of course, that you cannot propose to enforce peremp- 
torily and sharply an elaborate and antiquated symbol, without 
discussing the very pertinent question, what falsehoods, or ap- 
pearances of falsehood, it may contain,—and that means an appeal 
to the House of Commons to say what truth is. 


Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, at Bristol, on Tuesday, went further in 
relation to the future, not so far in relation to the past. He had 
not opposed the Public Worship Bill, as he regarded it as a pro- 
posal to simplify legal procedure ; but he would sooner see the 
Church disestablished and disendowed at once, than admit the 
heavy yoke of the State in the form of a vote of the House of 
Commons as to what he was to believe. That is not very logical 
of Mr. Hodgson, for the proposal for next Session is, in form, 
just as much of a proposal touching the simplification of legal 
procedure, and nothing else, as that of last Session’s Act. In effect, 
no doubt, both measures really go far beyond a form of legal pro- 
cedure, and are intended to burnish up and rivet anew an indefi- 
nite number of obsolete fetters. But Mr. Hodgson rightly discerns 
that what may possibly, though not probably, prove unimportant 
in relation to ritual, must prove very important in relation to 
doctrine. And like a good many other Members of Parliament, 
he is dismayed at what is before them, and inclined to appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober,—from the House of Commons in a 
mood of bluster, to the House of Commons after it returns from 
consulting its constituents in the frigid intervals of a remarkably 
dead long vacation, 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made one of his amusing harum-scarum 
speeches at Carlisle on Wednesday night, saying he would have 
preferred to enact, instead of the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
that whenever a clergyman breaks the law he should be brought 
up before the magistrates and fined 5s. and costs. But Parliament, 
he says, never likes simple laws, and that is why it so much hates 
the Permissive Bill ; so it would have the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill, instead of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s alternative. Further, Mr. 
Disraeli supported the Public Worship Regulation Bill because he 
saw it wasso popular, and Sir William Harcourt gave it his support 
because he wanted to overtrump Mr. Disraeli’s trick. ‘‘ There 
was a friendly emulation between the two which of them should 
show himself the most eminent Protestant statesman. And there 
they stood in the House of Commons, as they expressed it, on the 
broad platform of the Reformation, these two holy men, these 
two pillars of orthodoxy, the modern Luther and the modern 
Melanchthon, and in tones of moving eloquence implored the 
House of Commons,—that great Assembly of Jews, Turks, here- 
tics, and infidels, —to maintain religion and put down Ritualism.” 
Mr. Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt, representing Luther and 
Melanchthon, in an attempt to put down Ritualism on the broad 
platform of the Reformation, is not a bad suggestion for a politi- 
cal burlesque,—Sir Wilfrid Lawson standing by and suggesting, 
sotto voce, that their intrinsic cloquence is melodramatic and 
superfluous, since to fine the offenders 5s. and costs would fully 
meet the exigencies of this critical situation. 





Mr. Cross apparently intends next Session to introduce some Bill 
for the further repression of crimes of violence. He has asked the 
Magistrates in Session—first, to state whether they think the law 
against violent assaults strong enough; secondly, whether any cases 
of assault now punishable summarily should be sent up for trial ; 
thirdly, whether the maximum term of imprisonment to be 
summarily inflicted should be extended; fourthly, whether 
flogging should be given; and fifthly, whether flogging has been 
efficacious. We should say in reply, that the Magistrates’ summary 
power should be increased to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and solitary confinement for the firstand last fortnight ; that 
every case in which permanent injury had been inflicted should 
be sent for trial ; and that attempts to murder by torture—kicking 
being expressly included under ‘torture”—should be made 
capital. The question of flogging, which is embarrassed by social 
considerations, could wait till those remedies had been tried. 


Brigham Young has been indicted, at the suit of the United 
States, for polygamy. It is not likely that he will be convicted, 
as he can buy or terrorise one of the jury into an acquittal; but 
a serious trial will show the Mormons that the United States 
Government is master within the Territories, and compel them 
either to suspend ‘the institution” by revelation, or to leave 
the boundaries of the Union,—the latter a step which they are 
most reluctant to take. The difficulty of the trial will, of course, 
be to prove that the secondary marriages are marriages at all; 





| but this will, it is believed, be got over, the marriage ceremonial 
| in the United States being nearly as lax as in Scotland. It is, in 
fact, the same, with the proviso that one witness must be known 
| as a minister of some denomination. 

| a 

| The Liberal Members who are talking out of Parliament have. 
| as a rule, nothing to say, and the Tories have not much more. 
| Mr. Clare Read has made a sensible speech at Walsham, which 
| we have analysed elsewhere ; but Sir C. Adderley, who spoke at 
| Newcastle-under-Lyne, on Thursday week, did not utter a sen- 
| tence of interest; Mr. Lopez, at Frome, only observed that it 
was hard work to be a member, that his patronage was all gone, 
and that he liked Friendly Societies; Lord Eustace Cecil, at 
Hatfield, only said the Henry-Martini rifle was a capital rifle, that 
it would cost half-a-million to change it, and that he hoped it 
would not be changed, while Sir Selwin Ibbetson, at the same 
place, urged with some courage the claim of the labourer to better 
wages, and with some canniness that of the farmer to compensa. 
tion for unexhausted improvements. Nothing is said on the Tory 
side to which anybody can object, and very little in which a poli- 
tician can take the smallest interest. 


Mr. Mundella on Wednesday made an excellent speech to the 
Trades Council of Sheffield, of which we can mention only one 
point. He had the courage, speaking to the representatives of 
the Trades Unions, to tell them that the practice of rattening, 
—breaking or stealing the tools of men who disobey the Uniong 
—was, to say the least, an anachronism which brought disgrace 
upon the town. It was considered the distinctive Sheffield 
practice, and he found Italians apologising for the failure 
to suppress the Italian Camorra by the argument that England 
had not been able to suppress the Ratteners of Sheffield. So deep 
was the heart-burning the practice occasioned between men and 
their employers, that the Unions should suppress it for themselves, 
and at once replace the tools of any man who had been rattened. 
If the Unions were not rich enough to do this, he, for one, would 
promise them help, and so would the Chamber of Commerce, 
That is the truth, bravely spoken. A dozen cases of rattening in 
a single town do more to injure the Union cause than a dozen 











instances of the helpfulness of the Unions do to further it. 


Captain Dicey’s experiment, the twin-steamer ‘ Castalia,’ appears, 
in one respect at least, to be a thorough success. On Wednesday 
morning at 9 a.m., though the wind was blowing fearfully, and the 
sea so high that it swept a poor lad off the decks, she steamed 
from Ramsgate to Calais in two hours and fifteen minutes, no 
rolling or pitching motion being observable. ‘The outrigger 
system, in fact, has been tested under severe conditions, and does 
prevent, if the Secretary's report is verified by subsequent ex- 
perience, any but the faintest chance of sea-sickness. Should all 
that may fairly be hoped from this trip be secured, there will be a 
revolution in the structure of steamers for short passenger-trips. 


Mr. William Rathbone has addressed a remarkable letter to 
the Times (October 17) on the subject of local taxation. He says 
the tendency to borrow constantly increases, while the attention 
of public men to local affairs as constantly diminishes. In 
the single year 1871 the local bodies in the kingdom raised 
£5,000,000 by loan, and Liverpool, in the thirty years ending 
1871, has borrowed on an average £100,000 a year. In that 
town, and in that time, while wages rose 30 per cent., rates rose 
64 per cent.; and while the taxation was in 1841 7s. 4d. a head, 
in 1871 it was 25s. 3d. Yet Liverpool is so rich in property not 
derived from rates, that out of £960,000 received in 1871. no less 
than £479,000 was not derived from taxation. Mr. Rathbone 
points to multiplicity of authorities as the main cause of the mis- 
chief, and anybody who remembers that there are more than 2,000 
spending bodies in England and Wales alone will see that he must 
be right. We want a big new municipal system, and are not at 
all sure that Mr. Gladstone could not do as much for the country 
in local taxation as the Peelites did in national taxation. Only 
he must do it himself, and prepare his Bill as if it was an Irish 
Land Act. We want fewer districts ; a new source of revenue, 
not based on rental only ; and a Parliamentary veto on loan- 
raising. There is a normal deficit in the local-taxation budget,— 
so bad that the insolvency of a municipality would be almost a 
blessing. No municipality should raise sixpence by loan without 
provision for repayment in fifty years. 


The Rev. J. W. King, who went under the pseudonym of “ Mr. 
Launde,” when he entered his horses for a race, has resigned his 
Lincolnshire livings, in a letter in which he tells Bishop Words- 
worth that had his earlier letters to him been couched in the same 
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nstrance as the later one which was published, 
snstead of consisting of merely legal threats, he should never have 
—s d by referring his Bishop to his solicitor. As, however, it 
Pi on caiieal that legal proceedings would be utterly futile, and 
rs ye his great age he wishes to live the rest of his days in peace, 
a calene the livings, but without admitting that in continuing 
the breed of a very fine race of horses, inherited for gene- 
rations back from his family, and in occasionally entering them for 
the turf, he has done anything to incur the Bishop's censure. 
Perhaps not, and if he has, the Bishop of Lincoln has clearly been 
in the wrong in his mode of dealing with the case, especially con- 
sidering his summons to his Diocesan Synod of a great lay col- 
league of Mr. King’s on the turf. But certainly, men who possess 
large estates, and feel so much interest in the secular interests they 
involve as to be diligent breeders and racers of horses, can hardly 
have the sort of devotion to spiritual aims which is the best qualifi- 
eation for the work of a clergyman. Would it not be as easy for 
acamel to go through the eye of a needle, as for a great personage 
on the turf to devote any steady and hearty attention to the 
spiritual and moral condition of (say) his chief pauper parishioners? 
The Bishop expresses extreme gratitude to Mr. King for his 
resignation, as though he had conferred a personal service. 


spirit of kind remo 


Mr. Fawcett made a sensible speech at Hackney on Tuesday, 
in favour of the Girls’ Public Day-school Company, in which he 
urged that it was not possible as yet to say whether the average 
force of a woman’s mind is or is not equal to that of an average 
man, considering the long and hereditary neglect of their education, 
but that even if it be definitely less, that is no reason at all for 
not cultivating it to the best of our ability. He deprecated for 
girls, as for boys, the utilitarian view of education which is 
always asking of any study, “Is it one that will be practically 
useful to them in after-life?” Studies never taken up again 
after the period of youth are often felt by thoughtful men to 
have been of the greatest possible service to the intellectual dis- 
cipline of their minds, and so, too, it must be with women. That 
is not only good sense, Lut good sense which in certain spheres 
everybody acts upon. When children are taught to commit verse 
or prose to memory, nobody asks whether the particular passages 
so learned by heart will be useful to them in after-life. We know 
that the memory is exercised and strengthened by the process, and 
that is enough; and if it is good to strengthen the memory by 
one exercise, it must be equally good or better to strengthen the 
reasoning or imaginative powers by another. 


Sir John Lubbock made an interesting speech last week at 
Bromley, in distributing the prizes and certificates to the Science 
and Art Classes held in connection with the South Kensington 
Department, maintaining that it;was only these Science and Art 
Classes which had saved the Revised Code from the danger of 
substituting a merely mechanical instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, for that attempt to interest and develope the intel- 
ligence which is of the essence of all true education, The study 
of Science and Art could not be got up mechanically, or by rote. 
These studies imply independent observation and judgment, not 
a mere exercise of memory, and so they have to some extent 
counteracted the tendency of the “ payment by results” to con- 
centrate the attention of children on the mere acquisition of the 
instruments of knowledge,—which does not in itself give any 
guarantee that these instruments when acquired will be put to 
use, or will be put to good use. Make a child wish for knowledge, 
and you do more than when you give him the key to it without 
the wish to use it. ‘The Art and Science Classes do the former, 
and it is satisfactory to know that those who avail themselves of 
them have increased from 500 in all in the first year of their insti- 
tution to 49,000 in 1873,—that is, have multiplied by a hundred in 
twelve years. May they multiply themselves by another hundred 
in twelve years more! 


The Jury's verdict on the bodies of the men killed by the ex- 
plosion in the Grand Junction Canal on October 2nd was given 
on Monday, and was to the effect that the men in question were 
killed by the explosion, and that the said explosion was due to ‘“ the 
ignition of the vapour of benzoline by fire or light in the cabin 
of the * Tilbury ’; that in the stowage or transport of the cargo the 
Grand Junction Canal Company omitted proper precautions, and 
were guilty of gross negligence. We further say that the existing 
statutory laws are entirely inadequate to secure the public safety 
in these matters.” The chemical evidence went to show that very 
inflammable and exceedingly volatile vapour comes off from 
benzoline at even a very low temperature, and would come out | 
through wood or a cork, glass alone being sufficient to keep it in. | 





When there is enough such vapour in the air to constitute one 
part in seven, or perhaps even one in ten, it will explode 
on touching a flame; and the fire in the cabin of the 
‘ Tilbury’ probably caused its explosion, the flame immediately 
spreading, of course, to the hold containing the gunpowder. 
It was admitted that this property of benzoline was not 
generally known; but a company carrying compounds so 
explosive and dangerous should, we think, be required to take 
scientific advice on the precautions requisite for such a freight, 
—and this the Grand Junction Canal Company evidently had not 
done. They have, however, given out that since Wednesday 
week they have ceased to carry gunpowder altogether. 


We are happy to see that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is bestirring itself to prevent the horrible 
cruelty of which poultry dealers and exporters are guilty to the 
living creatures they trade in. Mr. Colam, the Secretary to 
the Society, in noticing in last Monday's Times an appeal for its 
intervention, states that ‘‘ recently this Society's officers stationed 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne intercepted certain packages of poultry 
near that town which had been forwarded from Dublin by boat and 
railway. Upwards of two-thirds of the animals were dying or dead, 
one-third being actually dead,” from cramp, thirst, and suffocation. 
But no redress could be got, the Newcastle Justices declining to 
grant asummons, on the ground that proceedings ought to be taken 
in Dublin, and the Dublin Bench dismissing the information, though 
admitting the horrible cruelty, on the ground that the proceed- 
ings had been taken under a wrong section of the Act,—which 
was not the case. The truth is, we suppose, that public opinion 
fails as yet adequately to support punishments for cruelty to birds 
and other creatures with which the world in general has estab- 
lished little sympathy. But what these poor wretches do suffer, 
packed in big crates, without power to move, without water, and 
without even free breath, in journeys of forty-eight hours and 
often more, is just what the English prisoners in the Black-hole 
at Calcutta suffered. 


It is a curious sign of the times that the leading journal allows 

all sorts of theologians, from Dr. Pusey to Mr. Voysey, to discuss 
in its columns theological distinctions as well as ecclesiastical 
politics. For instance, a rather interesting controversy has been 
going on in the Times this week, as to what is Sacerdotalism, in 
which Mr. Blomfield, Mr. Voysey, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, and 
others, have taken part. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, as might be 
expected, writes much the most thoughtful letter of the three, 
though he shrinks from admitting what seems to us the plain fact, 
as conceded by Lord Coleridge, ‘that the sacerdotal theory is 
utterly wrong, but that it has a place in our Prayer-book.” Mr. 
Blomfield wanted to define the essence of the Sacerdotal theory 
as consisting in the assumption that the priest is a ‘‘ mediator 
between God and man, without whose intercession men cannot 
be saved.” But that, as Mr. Davies shows, is clearly inaccurate, 
no system, however sacerdotal, denying God’s full power, and 
in a large class of cases, His will, to save, without priestly 
|intervention. Mr. Davies thinks ‘“ Sacerdotalism is not a theory, 
| but a habit of mind ;” the habit, namely, “of substituting the 
visible for the invisible, the audible for the inaudible, the 
carnal for the spiritual.” That is good; but then that habit 
|of mind is apt either to rest on a theory, or to engender 
|a theory, or both. And the theory is, that a specially con- 
}secrated order of men, and that order only, is empowered 
| to infuse a stream of spiritual influence into physical channels. 
| We submit, that though the sacerdotal “habit of mind” is 
constantly found in the ministry of all Churches, heterodox or 
| orthodox, it admits of a perfect verification only in the form of 
| this theory, and that traces of this theory are visible enough in 
‘more than one of the services of our National Church. 





| If any one wishes to see how an actor can allow himself to 


. : . : 
deteriorate in a part he has himself created, let him study Mr. 


Sothern in Lord Dundreary. He will find him, in manner, dress, 
and pantomime as good as he ever was, or better than he ever 
was, but he will also find him omitting, apparently from delibera- 
tion, all the intellectual nuances of the part. ‘The play, always 
bad, has been gradually broadened into a mere farce, and the 
cool, vague-minded aristocrat, with his silliness so shot with 
gleams of capacity, arising obviously from experience and position, 
has degenerated into a perfectly-dressed, self-possessed fool. We 
are bound to add that the crowded audience apparently likes the 
change, and laughs more heartily than ever, though generally 
before the joke. 


Consols were on Friday 92}-92§. 
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are discharged,—.e., in Opposition. It is the natural = 
TOPIC S OF THE DAY. tion of Opposition to resist. Fox and Grey ans pen 
sition when they defended English liberties against Pitt 


and Liverpool. And so far as any party’s function is 


R. BOUVERIE, in addressing his former constituents at | merely a function of resistance, it is not unnatural to expect 


Kilmarnock, or at least such of them as were able to 
meet him at Glasgow on Wednesday, made a claim for himself 
which we do not think many Liberal observers of his attitude 
in the last House of Commons will be inclined to endorse, 


| 


that it will be discharged from the Opposition side of the 
House. It is only a majority which really has any chance of 
an initiative in legislation. Those who are not in a majority 
cannot pretend to an initiative, but they may by effective 


when he said that his differences with the Liberal party had | criticism, and by awakening the attention ofa torpid public 
bi 


been always differences in which he took the advancing side, 
that he resisted only what was retrograde in his party leaders, and 
that his whole political career had been one long endeavour to 
worship at the shrine of Truth. If that be so, a long endea- 
vour to worship at the shrine of Truth has an uncommonly dis- 
agreeable effect on the temper of the devotee. Mr. Bouverie for 
fifteen years neglected few opportunities which a cantankerous 
politician could use of making himself disagreeable to the 
leaders of the Liberal party, and was one of the most influ- 
ential in the Session of 1873 in inflicting that great defeat on 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry under which eventually, though 
not immediately, it succumbed. Mr. Bouverie seemed to 
most observers simply a Whig who disliked great reforms 
for their own sake, and disliked them still more when it so 
happened that they gained a great popularity for former 
colleagues who no longer thought his own aid indispensable. 
But whatever his defects, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Bouverie always had the ready ear of the House of Commons, 
that no man knew better how to put his case in a way likely 
to recommend itself to that assembly, that even when the 
representatives of great constituencies were officially opposed 
to him, he always knew how to touch a chord in the hearts 
of the men themselves which was very apt to respond after 
another fashion than by a vote given in his favour; in a word, 
that he is a much better representative of the class who assemble 
in Parliament than he ever could be of the people who sent 
him to Parliament. He has a sagacious way of saying things, 
not the doctrinaire or the egotistic way. He would not only say 
what a great many other Members felt, but say it so as to make 
them feel it much more keenly than before. When he badgered, 
as he so often did, the Irish Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, he always managed so to badger them that Mr. Gladstone 
fidgeted and Lord Hartington was embarrassed. He kept care- 
fully to the appearance of constitutional ground, and avoided 
the semblance of controversial bias. And therefore, when he 
comments generally on the position of the Liberal party, we 
always feel bound to listen to what he says, for it is sure to 
have political significance in it, even though it may very well 
be only the sort of significance which a trained skill in singling 
out the weak point of an enemy’s position, implies. Mr. 
Bouverie is still a Liberal, he tells us. But he is certainly a 
Liberal who would not be grieved to see Mr. Gladstone fail in 
Opposition as completely as he failed in the last great legislative 
attempt of his Government. Still, what Mr. Bouverie criticises 
is pretty sure to be vulnerable. And it is well worth while, 
therefore, to consider carefully what he regards as the mistake 
of the last Liberal Government. 

Mr. Bouverie maintains, then, that it is a great mistake to 
regard the Liberal party as a party dedicated to the task 
of discovering and urging great constitutional or legislative 
changes. Historically, he says, for very large portions of 
its history as a Liberal party, its function has been to pro- 
tect and enforce the reforms achieved in the past, instead of 
clamouring for new ones, “For sixty years after the revolu- 
tion of 1688 the whole efforts of the Liberal party were de- 
voted to the maintenance of the Revolntion settlement and the 
Act of Succession against the Jacobites and the Pretender. 
Again, at the end of the last century, the exertions of the 
Liberal party, headed by Fox and Grey, were entirely de- 
voted to prevent the infringements of personal liberty and 
attacks upon the Constitutional rights of Englishmen, which 
alarms created by the French Revolution prompted and 
tempted the majority of Parliament and the Ministers of those 
days to make.” In other words, Liberalism should be Con- 
servative of what has been gained rather than aggressive on 
what has not been gained, and there may often be circum- 
stances in which it can best protect the achievements of the 
past by resigning for the time any talk of an exciting 
programme for the future. Now, so far, we think that 


Mr. Bouverie is nearly right, but he forgets to remind 
us that this function of the Liberal party has, very 
frequently at least, if not quite uniformly, been discharged 
in the attitude in which most purely restraining functions 








render the initiative of the majority inadequate for the work 
of aggression. This was precisely what the Conservatives tried 
to do, very unsucessfully, in the first years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and what they succeeded in doing during its: 
last year. This is what the Liberals tried to do very success- 
fully during the very first year of the Tory Government, when 
they defeated Lord Sandon’s reactionary Bill on the En- 
dowed Schools, though it must be admitted that on 
a previous occasion of less moment,—the lowering of the 
standard of pauper education,—they, too, on one occasion 
failed. But clearly it will only be on rare occasions that 
a merely Conservative and vitalising function of this kind 
can be fulfilled by a Liberal party which possesses the 
initiative. It was no doubt the sole function of Lord Pal- 
merston’s last Government, which may be said to have been 
little more than a Conservative-Liberal Government, and 
hardly, perhaps, on American questions quite so much. But 
that can only be when the country is in the lukewarm condi- 
tion in which the Conservatives have no great fears, and the 
Liberals no great hopes, and when the former, therefore, are 
quite as well satisfied to trust the latter to do little, as they 
are to trust themselves to do nothing. Such a condition of 
things is obviously impossible at a time when either the Con- 
servatives are full of alarm or the Liberals full of expectation. 
In the first of these cases, the Conservatives would not acquiesce 
in giving the right of initiative to the Liberals, so far as they 
could prevent it; and in the second, the Liberals would not 
acquiesce in keeping the right of initiative without using it. 
Mr. Bouverie, therefore, though he points out an im- 
portant function of the Liberal party, points out one which 
is the chief function of a Liberal Government only under 
very exceptional circumstances indeed,—circumstances which 
usually imply three conditions,—that the Liberal leader is not 
a reformer at heart, that the Tory leader is not cordially 
trusted by the party of inaction, and that the party of action 
is a little inclined for repose. Now, the first of these three 
conditions was never in the least fulfilled during the life of 
the last Government, and the last was fulfilled only in its last 
year. Mr. Gladstone is so earnest a reformer that, when he has 
a majority, not only can he never rest, while there is any great 
change for the better which he sees he can make, but he has 
sometimes been apt to beget a vision of such a change by the mere 
occupation of brooding over the Parliamentary power entrusted 
tohim. Again, though Mr. Disraeli never has been, and is never 
likely to be, the ideal leader of the Conservatives proper, he was 
perhaps somewhat less distrusted at the close of the last Parlia- 
ment than he has ever been for many years past, and was, in 
virtue of the constant comparison with his rival which he under- 
went, almost popular with them. It was, in his mouth, 
a very doubtful compliment when he said, last Session, 
that the whole House had felt Mr. Gladstone’s absence, 
“T, not least,”—for he well knows that the Conservative 
confidence in him has been almost made up for many 
years back of pure fear of Mr. Gladstone. Nothing, 
therefore, can be less applicable to the circumstances of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Ministry than Mr. Bouverie’s very just 
assertion that it is often the best function of the Liberal 
party to defend what has been gained, and not to ask for more. 

But we agree with Mr. Bouverie as to the best policy of 
the Liberals in Opposition. We believe it will take a good 
deal of moderation to prevent the Conservatives from using 
their opportunity, as they were inclined to use it last Session, 
for the undoing of Liberal changes. And if the policy of the 
Opposition is to be threatening in Mr. Chamberlain’s sense,— 
if a great inclination is to show itself to attack the Church in 
a spirit even more aggressive than that in which the 
Irish Church was attacked,—if a Secularist policy in edu- 
cation is to be urged by large sections of the Oppo- 
sition, if there is to be a display of a wish for 
“ blazing questions” to stimulate the zeal of the ad- 
vanced section of the party, if universal suffrage is to be 
mooted, and the Constitution to be thrown again into the 
melting-pot for the sake of redistributing seats in proportion 
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reaction is to threaten them with what they will think alarm- 


ing demands. At present the moderate members of the Con- 
servative party are exceedingly anxious to avoid anything like 
reaction. It was on the demand of his Conservative followers 
that Mr. Disraeli withdrew last Session the objectionable 
clauses of Lord Sandon’s Bill. But there is a limit even to 
their moderation. And if they begin to fear revolution, they will 
feel much less fear of reaction. We think the demand for the ex- 
tension of household suffrage to the counties should be persevered 
with, because, far from being revolutionary, it is a legitimate 
and necessary corollary from the Conse:vative Reform Bill 
itself, and is almost admitted to be so by the chiefs of the 
Conservative party. Besides, there is real danger in keeping 
outside the walls of the Constitution so powerful, so unsatis- 
fied. and so capable a class as the agricultural labourers have 
lately proved themselves to be. Still, with this reserve, it seems 
to us that the true means of keeping intact what we have gained 
js not to grasp at anything like great immediate changes,—not 
toalarm Tory fears for the future, but only to grapple with them 
when they try to steal away from us some of the gains of the 
past. A good General, who has power enough only for defence, 
will not make any but defensive sallies. There is a good deal 
still to be done in securing firmly the ground won during the 
last great Administration, and it can hardly be done more 
effectually than by letting the Conservatives feel that they 
will be strong only while they do not attempt retrogression,— 
that the first step made in that direction will be a step towards 
the restoration of a Liberal Government. 





MR. CLARE READ ON WAGES. 
HE Labourers’ strike in the Eastern Counties has secured 
one result which, though it may at first aggravate 
everything, must in the end be productive of great good. It 
has infused one sound idea—the idea for which we fought 
throughout the struggle—into the minds of all parties con- 
nected with Agriculture,—the idea that landlords, farmers, and 
labourers alike must consent to have “done with sentiment,” 
to buy and sell labour in open market, without theories either 
about * natural price” or the claims of gratitude. Within the 
past eight days, the Duke of Somerset, a hard, sceptical, un- 
sympathetic statesman and landlord; Mr. Clare Read, owner, 
tenant-farmer, and Under-Secretary to the Local Government 
Board; Sir T. D. Acland, great landowner of the kindlier 
sort; Mr. Mitchell, a leader of the Agricultural Unionists; and 
Mr. Ball, one of those itinerating Methodist preachers who 
often sympathise so warmly with the poor, have been delivering 
their minds upon the subject, and allowing for differences of 
position and of education, they all say nearly the same thing. 
Sentiment must be done with. It does not matter what you 
pay, if you get the work at market price,—the actual work at 
the price for which you can get it done. The Duke says this 
bluntly, in his aggressive, but still striking way,—the way of 
a man who slightly enjoys an opportunity of using a truth 
as a hand-grenade. Mr. Clare Read says it argumentatively, 
as a man who wants not to annoy possible constituents 
more than he can help, and enters into details. He finds that, 
the price of wheat being dependent upon free importation, the 
wheat-grower cannot raise it by any combination twopence a 
quarter; and agriculture therefore, unlike coal-mining and 
some other trades, is an entirely unprotected business. Con- 
sequently, the price of labour must be settled by the productive 
value of the work done, which can be settled only by experi- 
ence. Experience shows that a few good hands, especially if 
they work by the piece, can earn more than many half-hearted 
hands. and are therefore worth more wages. Consequently, 
the object should be, not to reduce wages, but to reduce work, 
by leaving all ornamental work—the neatnesses of farming, 
such as hedge-clipping, &c.—undone, and by exacting from 
efficient labourers all that they can do. The Scotch farmer, 
who pays 25s, a week for his labour, and pays it all the year 
round, actually pays less than his English rival. ‘“ Mr. Barclay, 
the Member for Forfarshire, is, like me, a tenant-farmer, but, 
unlike me, he is fortunately a successful merchant as well. 
He farms 380 acres of arable land, which is exactly the amount 
of land Ihave at Honingham. He has 75 acres of rough 
pasture, and I have 40 acres of good, permanent grass; he 
grows 20) acres more corn than I do, but he has less roots and 
more grass seeds than I have. Taking the cold, damp, northern 
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ulation,—then we believe that the important function of | much manual labour on his farm as I do on mine. But mark 
a? 1 Opposition which Mr. Bouverie points out will not be | the difference. For the four years ending 1871 the average 
discharged. The way to irritate the Tories into annual payment for labour (two-thirds in cash and one-third 


in milk, meal, potatoes, &c.) was £400, while mine was £750. 
| In 1872 and 1873 Mr. Barclay’s had risen to £510, but as he 
puts £30 of it down to extraordinary labour, he considers the 
real increase to be only 20 per cent. Now, take my expendi- 
ture for those years, which being about £850 and £750, would 
average £800, and you must surely admit that which I knew 
long ago, that the Scotchman is a sharper and keener man of 
business than Iam; and I also come reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that the highly-paid Scotch hind is a cheaper and 
better man than the Norfolk labourer, and that, after all, 
there is no such thing as cheap labour.” Sir T. D. Acland 
says the same thing. He would rather pay 17s. 6d. a week 
for piece-work than 11s, a week for day-labour; and Mr. Ball, 
from a different point of view, confirms him, by telling 
labourers that if they get only 10s. a week, they are 
fools to give more than 10s, worth of toil. That position 
once granted, the rest of Mr. Clare Reade’s thesis follows as a 
matter of course. The farmer must not expect cheap labour, 
the labourer must expect his silver wages, and nothing else 
whatever, not even a cheap cottage. He becomes an artisan in 
agriculture, and must accept his new position with its advantages 
and its drawbacks. The relation, of course, need not be a raspy 
one—* You may be less subservient, but quite as civil, and the 
farmer may be more mathematically just without being harsh or 
unkind,” says Mr. Read ; but it must be a relation based on busi- 
ness principles. If one element in the relation is to be a combina- 
tion of men, then there must be a combination of farmers in 
self-defence. This came from the employer, but the labourers’ 
advocate, Mr. Ball, and even the labourers themselves, though 
they seemed at Broadclyst to be attacking the principles of 
political economy, really said the same thing. Mr. Ball wants 
everybody to have four acres of ground, but does not want to 
get it except by hiring; and the labourers’ demand that their 
allotments shall come to them at farmers’ price is perfectly 
fair, if they will put it in their claim for wages and take the 
allotment as part of them. The unfair thing is to demand 
that bad labour shall be paid like good, and Mr, Mitchell 
expressly repudiated this; and the men, though they maintain 








a theory of equality which they think neighbourly, know quite 
well who is worth his salt and who is not, and would never in 
the end insist on a visible absurdity. Indeed, payment in 
land in aid of wages cuts out the lazy labourer, and settles 
once for all Mr. Clare Read’s puzzle how to secure yearly 
hirings. Land for less than a year is no good to anybody. 

It is a hard Gospel, no doubt, that Mr. Clare Read is 
preaching, but it is no harder than the great gospel of Nature, 
which says that the crop shall be proportioned to the labour, 
skill, and capital of the cultivator. We hate piece-work sen- 
timentally, dreading its effect on the physique of the nation ; 
but while indolence is a temptation—and it is a temptation to 
three-fourths of us—what other cure can be imagined? The 





demand is just as hard on a bootmaker or a barrister as on an 
agriculturist, but still it is always made, and till a standard of 
efliciency has been fixed, either by law or custom, is always 
in one form or another accepted. No doubt the ineffectives 
will have to go, or to take low rates of pay, or to suffer in 
some way, but so they always have in every department of 
human life requiring exertion at all. Of course ineffective 
rent-takers get along comfortably enough, but that is simply 
because other and more effective men have gone without the 
luxuries they had earned in order that their heirs should enjoy 
accumulations. Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Ball say ineffective land- 
lords grow rich without exertion, and that in many cases is 
true, especially when great cities have arisen on their lands; but 
this accidental wealth belongs to the State, not to a class 
within the State, and the State may either take it in taxation— 
in which case it must tax all unearned increment alike, value 
of Consols and labour included—or, for reasons of high policy, 
may deem it wiser to leave it where it is, to increase the depth 
of the reservoir of wages. Hodge, and Smith, and Scrivener 
may all be entitled to that increment; but Hodge has no 
separate right, and as taking it would destroy thrift and specu 
lation, all three are wiser in leaving it alone. The fate of the 





weak under unmitigated competition is, of course, a sad one ; 
but it is equally sad in all classes, most sad among the profes- 
sionals, for the Poor Law does not really help them at all. More- 
over, the agriculturist has this immense “ pull” over people 
like clerks, clergymen, doctors, and the like, that the effect of his 
superior energy is so manifest in the work done, so visible, and 





climate into consideration, I should say he would require as 


so quickly visible, that he is always sure of preferential employ, 
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Once through the transition stage, the labourers would find 
themselves in the position of their fellow-labourers in North- 
umberland and some counties of Scotland, their average or 
superior men earning 25s. a week, and “ beholden to no one for 
nothing ;” able to keep their wives without field-work, and even | 
to assist their relatives, and their inferior men drifting away to 
lighter labour, to the colonies, or to the manufacturing cities. 
That is not an ideal prospect, but is an ideal prospect obtain- 
able in a world like this? We do not see it, and do see that 
education and benevolence offer no securities against the terrible 
law which, in agriculture, as in every other department of life, 
decrees the survival of the fittest. 

We do not in saying these hard truths wish to prejudice in 
any way the claim of the Unions to exist. On the contrary, 
a régime without sentiment demands Unions more than a régime 
with it. The defect of the system of payment by results is 
that too much result may be demanded, that the farmer may 
ask too many rods of ditching for his pound. If the labourer 
is left in isolation and the farmers combine, this might be the 
case, and the labourer end by adding to the evil of poverty the 
evil of over-toil. It is just at this point that the Union can 
step in, and by enabling its members to deal with employers 
on tolerably equal terms, restore, what would otherwise not exist, 
a free and open market. The check upon the Union is in such 
cases nearly perfect, for it cannot tyrannise over an individual 
farmer, the farmers being also a Trade Union; while it cannot 
demand too much, for if it does, its members will be thrown 
upon its treasury. It must, for its own sake, establish some 
rough and endurable average, within which a full worker can 
earn good wages, while the half-worker must either take half, 
or drift away altogether. The dealing for labour will be like 
the dealing for anything else, a market transaction, in which 
buyer and seller will be mutually civil, and mutually intent 
on getting their own way, as far as they can, the tacit wrangle 
ending, of course, as a bargain for sugar does, in each, judged 
on the long average, benefiting the other. Thousands will be 
killed out in the process, but if civilisation is to rise in agri- 
cultural districts, where is the help ? 





ONE MISERY OF ROYALTY. 


W* are not disposed to moan over injustices, especially 
' verbal injustices, done to Kings and Kings’ sons. They 
are very little libelled in this life, they are surrounded with 
circles of adorers, and they have compensations of all kinds for 
any posthumous damage their reputations may receive. But 
it is difficult to read a book like “ Mr. Greville’s Journals” 
without feeling a doubt whether Royal people ever do get 
justice from history, whether the undue flattery they receive 
during life is not compensated by undue abuse after death, 
whether the proverb that no man is a hero to his valet has 
not been founded mainly on their experience. In the first 
place, they lose altogether an advantage which other people, 
even great people, often enjoy,—that of having their bio- 
graphies written by their children, or widows, or attached 
friends, who conceal the shadows and display the lights of 
character as much as they reasonably can, if for no other 
reason, then for this, that opinion condemns them heartily for 
taking any contrary course. We can hardly remember a case, 
from the biographer of Miss Bronté to Mr. Forster, in which a 
biographer has not suffered for candour about a friend. Kings’ sons 
are not writing men, Kings’ widows are not editors, and Kings’ 
friends,—well, have they any? or is Mr. Sanford right in say- 
ing, in his * Estimates of the English Kings,” that the inevit- 
able and unique loneliness of the position, a loneliness which 
is one grand cause alike of the viciousness of Kings and of 
their liability to mania, almost prohibits friendship? At all 
events, they are singularly liable, as Lord Lyndhurst said | 
Lord Chancellors would be as long as Lord Campbell lived, 
to biographies “which add a new horror to their deaths.” 
The men about them who do write their memoirs are very 
seldom even Ministers—there is, of course, the great excep-| 
tion of Sully—but are secretaries, or favourites, or mistresses, 
or quasi-friends, or persons who, from one cause or another, | 
watch them, not from a wish to understand their characters, 
for they think they know them already, but to record their acts 
from day to day, their minute acts, to which, from their own 
point of view—which is necessarily more or less the courtier 
point of view—the writers assign a preposterous importance. | 
There are very few human beings whose hasty sayings day by | 
day, when ill or when well, after dinner as well as in Council, 
in heat of temper as well as in moods of garrulousness, would | 
bear relation in detail ; and this, from the absurd importance | 








attached to their sayings, is most of all true of Kings. Nobod 

cares if Smith, in a burst of temper in his own dressing-room, 
says Jones is really a liar; but if George IV. says it of his 
surgeon, it is minuted down as a great fact. Nobody judges 
Squire Western because, as he signs a document, he says to 
his clerk, “ This is a damned bad pen you have given me!” 


‘but Mr. Greville, Greville and Bentinck though he was, gives 


that as one reason for thinking ill of William IV., a bluff old 
Admiral and a Guelph. Nobody would decide that a choleric 
old gentleman, with perhaps a good deal of Burgundy 
on board, was pretty nearly a maniac because he com- 
plained aloud at a dinner-party of the impertinence of 
his sister-in-law; yet Mr. Greville evidently thinks an un- 
dignified speech by William IV. about the Duchess of Kent 
as somebody always insulting him, a sort of blasphemy, utterly 
fatal to the seriousness of his character. In a large faiuily, 
some member is generally somewhat undeveloped in brain, or 
even distinctly wanting in ordinary capacity, and the mis. 
fortune is usually treated as a misfortune, and the family 
faintly pitied ; but when the sufferer is a Duke of Gloucester, 
and the narrator a Clerk to the Council, the contrast between 
the external position and the truth is too great, and the Clerk 
denounces the unfortunate Royal Highness as “the Fool,” 
with a big F. And we may add, there is scarcely a large 
family without its mauvais sujet; and an ordinary biographer 
would give lines, where a man like Mr. Greville gives pages, to 
the errors, or crimes, or madnesses, or whatever they were, of 
the hated Duke of Cumberland. The biographer’s judgment, 
in fact, is warped by unconscious courtiership, till his mind 
loses all sense of proportion, till his eyes become microscopes, 
till a roughness becomes an offence, a bétise a State affair, an 
insolence a calamity, an individual crime something which 
taints the whole system of authority. Of course, the best illus- 
tration of this spirit is Suetonius, who literally has no other 
idea of the first Caesars—one of whom at least, Tiberius, 
must have been a man of surpassing ability, though 
probably maddened by the lonely altitude of the throne he 
had stone by stone built into the air—than what he derived 
from palace gossip. He would have cross-questioned Batchelor, 
George IV.’s valet, just as Mr. Greville did, and probably have 
considered his gossip about his master’s habit of talking to 
the pages, and keeping people waiting, and wishing “ some- 
body would assassinate Knighton,” just as important in his 
judgment of the defunct Cesar. Almost every biographer of 
a King has been tainted with the spirit of Suetonius, which 
comes out in St. Simon, in Bourrienne, in Lord Hervey, and, 
though in a genuinely good-natured way, in Pepys, as strongly 
as in the Roman gossip. 

Is it all love of gossip? Partly, no doubt; for the narrators 
share with the public that diseased fancy for private details, 
for daily memoranda, for peeps into the habitual life of Kings, 
which proceeds, we suspect, originally from a feeling, often un- 
suspected by those who feel it, that monarchs ought to be just 
a little superhuman, that there is some truth in their claim to 
divine right, that in letting themselves down to be mere men 
they somehow do themselves wrong. The public wants to 
know whether a King when he has a cold wears a night-cap, 
and the Bourrienne, or Mr. Pepys, or Mr. Greville of the day feels 
very much the same curiosity, and when his curiosity is satis- 
fied, records the fact,—firstly, no doubt, because it interests 
him to know that a King suffers like other men, but also from 
a faint and unacknowledged, but quite real sense of surprise 
that so it should be. There is no particular harm and nothing 
unusual in a lady, immensely and almost accidentally promoted 


_ by her marriage, liking to exhibit her new grandeur to her 


relatives at home; but Mr. Greville records that trait of Queen 
Adelaide with a sort of curse under his breath which, if she 
had not been a Queen, would never have entered into his mind. 
He would have smiled, as at any other exhibition of rather 
weak but homely human nature, and either not have recorded 
the fact, or have recorded it as one records, in a description of 
a picture, that there was a freckle in the face. 

It is not, however, the greatness or fancied greatness of 
Royalty only which so inclines its biographers to snobbishness, 
but another fact of some political importance. It is difficult, 
after reading many memoirs, and comparing them with many 
histories, to doubt that ordinary Kings and Kings’ relatives haye 
a power of inspiring in the minds of some of those about them, 
and especially of those very constantly about them, a feeling 


| of contempt, and even hatred, such as other mortals in high 


positions—Premiers, for example—do not inspire ; and it 1s 
a little curious to discern the cause of this. Most Kings, 
as Mr. Sanford has observed, are, no doubt, selfish, 
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necessarily and almost blamelessly selfish, the confusion | it govern it at all? It enacted only last Session a summary 
between their own interests and the interests of those they procedure for enforcing the legal Rubrics of the Church, not 

overn becoming in their minds in course of years nearly inex- only without questioning, but with a free admission on all hands, 
ricable. We can imagine even George IV., whom we take to | that a great part of those Rubrics are obsolete and inapplicable. 
have been, on the whole, the worst man who ever reigned in | Yet which parts of them were thus obsolete, Parliament did not 
England, to have committed the worst act of his private life— | venture, and a great many of its Members strongly asserted 
his denial of the marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert—partly from | the incompetence, or at all events the unfitness, of such a body 
some sort of confused theory as to the injury the State might as Parliament, to discuss, Notice, however, was given to the 
suffer if it were openly acknowledged,—a confusion not suffi- body called Convocation that any advice it might choose to 
cient to blind his conscience, but to furnish some palliative to | give on the changes needed in the Rubrics would be welcome. 
his own mind. But this kind of selfishness is not always | But what is the advice of Convocation on such a subject 
annoying, and is common to all Kings, while some kings have | worth? It is the advice of a body of clergymen who are 
been exempt from contemptuous disparagement. Most Kings, | competent perhaps to revise the Tables of Scripture Lessons, but 
too, being necessarily selfish, necessarily careful of personal | who know very little, and who often seem to care much less, 
dignity, and necessarily forgetful of the terrible weight their | about the wishes or needs of the actual worshippers as to the 
words carry to those below them—a weight great even in Con- | observances of the worship. If their advice is given, in 
stitutional States—are apt to appear, and indeed to be, bad- | all probability Parliament will find it useless, and will adopt 
mannered, and bad-mannered in the most annoying way ; an | but one or two unimportant items of it, and will then be 
annoyance, of course, increased when the King, as has been the | compelled, by sheer disinclination, not to say incapacity, 
case with all Kings of the House of Hanover, belongs to the ‘to discuss the minutiw of the ecclesiastical arrangements of 
prusque and hot-tempered order of men,—an order which 'a Church to which so large a number of the House of Com- 
is far better morally than the cynical, but sometimes gives, | mons do not belong, to leave all the other Rubrics unrevised, 





especially to the polished, much more pain. in the condition in which they came from the hands of the 

ecclesiastical reformers of the sixteenth century, to be sum- 
marily enforced by the new process Parliamentary wisdom 
|has devised. As regards doctrine, the condition of things 


Ministers have, however, existed who did not arouse hate, and 
one at least of them, Sir Robert Peel, a shy, pompous bour- 
geois, who could neither give nor take a joke, and was fre- 


Bad-mannered | 


quently wrapped in sullenness, never suffered for his manner. | is worse still, and is already creating genuine alarm amongst 
That was his way, as it was Melbourne’s way to be genial, and | some of the least nervous Members of the House of Commons. It 
there was an end of it. The antipathy raised by Kings seems | is proposed to give the same easy method of enforcing doctrinal 
to us to have a more subtle cause,—to be raised by a sense of | uniformity which has been enacted for the purpose of enfore- 








the contrast between their ordinariness as individuals and the 
subservient flattery extorted, if only in the form of etiquette, 
by their situation, Clearly that was the origin of Humboldt’s 
bursts of splenetic rage in his letters. 
though a subdued one, in the much-manipulated memoirs of 
Baron Stockmar. Mr. Greville openly acknowledges it, with 
the savage addition that it is a consolation to him, amid all 
the flatteries they demand—he means by flatteries evidently 
deferences—to think that Royal persons are “ the most miser- 
able of mankind.” He himself evidently felt it to the 
utmost, for there is not a Royal personage with whom 
he ever came in contact whom he has not besmirched 
—truly or falsely we are not judging —to the very 
utmost of his power, either by directly hostile statement, 
or by the accusation of bad manners, or by the revelation, as 
in the case of the Hohenzollern Duchess of York, of some in- 
credible pettiness. We suspect that a dislike of this bitter 
kind is more common in Courts than is supposed, that it is one 
of the many causes which sap the popularity of Kings, and 
that it has conduced directly and powerfully to weaken the 
general cause of Royalty. There is no remedy for it except a 
reserve like that of William III., never broken except to in- 
timates tried in the fire; and that reserve was the first reason 
why William was regarded by his Tory enemies as a fool, and 
by his Whig friends as a heartless though necessary Dutchman. 





THE LAITY AND THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 


CC ANON TREVOR'S letter, which will be found in another 
/ column, states with a good deal more force the argument 
which is contained in a rather feeble paper in the current 
number of the Edinburgh Review, against admitting the idea 
of creating any representative Church body other than Parlia- 
ment,—which, as of course everybody agrees, not only is, but 
as long as the Establishment remains always must be, supreme 
on ecclesiastical, no less than political questions. Canon 
Trevor makes much of the fact, which we not only admit but 


insist upon, that the history and constitution of the Church | 


show no trace of lay representation other than the representa- 


tion in Parliament, and he virtually asks how a great breach | 


of continuity with history can be expected to succeed. Why, 
that is the very strength of our case. The breach of continuity 


may be expected to sueceed, exactly because, in order to give 
the Church any social or deliberative life, a breach of con- | 


tinuity is absolutely demanded. The history of the Church 
shows no trace of lay representation except in Parliament, and 
what is the result? That there is absolutely no trace in the 
history of that Church of any mutual understanding between 
its laity and clergy at all, and that now the chasm between 
the two is growing every day in breadth and depth. It is 


nothing to the purpose to say, what we have never questioned, | 


that the nation governs the Church, so far as it governs it at 


all, with a high hand. Of course it does, But how far does | the whole nation in a Church body is an attempt to de- 


There is a trace of it, | 


|ing ritual uniformity. The proposal would be reasonable 
jenough if the doctrinal symbols to which the Church is 
pledged were wide enough, and if the language in which they 
are expressed were sufficiently in keeping with modern modes 
| of thinking, to represent in our own day what they represented 
| in the day in which they were first devised. But the fact is 
| notoriously otherwise. A great many of the Thirty-nine Articles 
| are really but half-intelligible to any one but a thorough student 
| of ecclesiastical history now. They neither touch the charac- 
teristic beliefs nor the characteristic doubts of the present day, 
but are conceived in a quite different mental plane. To give a 
summary mode of enforcing such doctrinal uniformity as they 
impose would introduce the wildest confusion into the Church. 
Mr. Kirkman Hodgson did not put it too strongly when he 
said at Bristol the other day, that this step would be equivalent 
to imposing new limitations of doctrine on the Church, and that 
if the House of Commons were to decide for him and his 
brother Churchmen what their doctrine was to be, he, for one, 
was perfectly prepared to say,*Away with Establishment, 
‘away with Endowment!’ That is a feeling which we suspect 
to be very general. The one indication of political feeling 
which our torpid long vacation has produced is a tendency 
to something like real panic at the proposed extension of 
last Session’s Act to the subject of doctrinal uniformity. The 
good-sense of our people tells them two things very plainly ; 
first, that doctrinal uniformity could only be made a reality 
by recasting, so as to be intelligible to the present age, the 
articles of belief drawn up at a time when a totally different 
| set of difficulties and doubts from the present were uppermost 
|in the national mind; and next, that Parliament would be 
| more likely a great deal to undertake the discussion of the 
duration of geological periods and the characteristics of the 
| Stone Age, than to undertake such a revision of the principles 
of theological comprehension as ought to govern the Esta- 
| blished Church at the present day. If there is to be any 
| possibility of reform in matters of this kind, it must be opened 
out by the creation of a body competent to advise Parliament 
of the wishes, not of the clergy, but of the clergy and laity of 
the National Church. Why, even the revision of the Table of 
Lessons, even the new facilities given in relation to shortened 
| services, would never have been adopted by Parliament without 
advice which was deemed competent. In matters such as 
| these, clerical advice was deemed adequate, and Parliament 
gave the permission asked for, But does Canon Trevor suppose 
that Parliament would have consented to debate even the new 
| Table of Lessons on its merits? If not, then, on any question 
on which the views of the laity of the Church are far more 
important than the views of the clergy, Parliament will simply 
decline to stir till it can get advice from a body in which the 
laity, no less than the clergy, have an adequate influence, 
But, says Canon Trevor, the Church is a National Church, 
/and any proposal to represent any smaller body of laity than 
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nationalise it. That is only true so far as final and compulsory 
legislative power is given to such a body,—which is not in the 
least what any statesman would dream of. The Church is 
national in a sense. It is the Church selected by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation to carry Christian teaching to all who 
do not voluntarily prefer some other form of that teaching, or 
who do not reject that teaching altogether ;—in short, in pre- 





cisely the same sense in which the Universities are national 
Universities. But it is not a National Church in the sense that 
all members of the nation are, as a matter of fact, equally 
interested in the forms of its worship, any more than the 
Universities are national in the sense that all members of the 





nation are equally interested in the curriculum they adopt for 
their degrees, Canon Trevor’s argument would go to show 
that it is monstrous to give the Universities a provisionally 
independent influence over the course of education pursued in 
them, even while reserving to Parliament full power to revise 
or change that course. It stands to reason that, the Church 
being, as a devotional body, by no means commensurate with 
the nation,—and probably covering even nominally only half 
the nation,—those who do identify themselves with its worship 
are far more closely interested in its rules of worship than 
those who do not and never wish to do so. Of course, it is 
most important that every man’s means of taking up his right 
of membership, whenever he pleases, should be secured to him. 
But that is a very different thing from saying that a Jew, or a 





Sandemanian, or a Plymouth Brother is as much interested 
in the Rubric, and in the doctrinal comprehension of a Church 
none of them ever actually worships in, as are the laity who 
never worship anywhere else. If Canon Trevor’s argument be 
sound, the laity of the Church of England ought to have no 
more organic influence over the forms and creeds of the 
Established Church than the laity of the Jewish or Roman 
Catholic, or Independent or Unitarian Churches. Very well; then 
surely it would follow that the clergy of the Church of 
England ought to have no more organic influence over its 
forms and creeds than the clergy of the Roman, or Indepen- 
dent, or Unitarian Churches; and in that case, Convocation 
ought to admit to its debates the clergy of the rival Churches. 
That seems to us an ad absurdum proof of the utter unsoundness 
of Canon Trevor's position. Indeed, it is so obvious as hardly to 
require stating, that while it is perfectly reasonable to give 
the Parliament which establishes a Church supreme control 
over the conditions of the Establishment, this not only does 
not exclude the concession of a certain provisional administra- 
tive influence in its procedure to those who actually constitute 
its ecclesiastical life, but, just as in the case of the Univer- 
sities, does rather imply the wisdom of conceding such an 
influence. Parliament decides to what sort of Church it will 
lend a certain national aid. But if that is to exclude the con- 
cession of a provisional self-government to that body, it is 
likely enough to exclude the only conceivable condition of its use- 
fulness to the nation. Rules of ordinary municipal self-govern- 
ment are all made with the consent and solely within the limits 
prescribed by Pailiament; but without such self-government 
municipal bodies would not be useful, but a perfect nuisance 
to the nation. Canon Trevor might as well argue, that because 
London and Liverpool are fairly represented in a Parliament 
which can at any time override the municipalities both of 
London and of Liverpool, London and Liverpool can urge no 








valid claim to municipal freedom. 

Well, but how to define a layman of the Established | 
Church of England? We confess that seems to us a very) 
secondary matter indeed, It seems to be easy enough to get | 
such definitions, when once they are seriously desired. The | 
Established Church of Scotland has one,—not the best. The 
Disestablished Church of Ireland got one soon enough, when 
it was wanted, There is absolutely no more difficulty in getting | 
one for an Established Church than for a Disestablished Church, | 
provided that it is well understood that Parliament surrenders | 
no right of making final terms with the Church it chooses | 
to establish, merely by conceding it the power of discussing its | 
own affairs. We have never seen any reason why the register 
of the Voluntary Church-rate should not be taken as a basis 
for the electoral list of the Church. The desire to be rated 
would be a very fair test of the kind of interest in the 


Church which should properly entitle to a voice in its pro-, 


ceedings. But it is simply absurd to make of a difficulty 


which is not a difficulty at all for a Voluntary Church, a final | 
barrier to that very much more limited organism which you set up | 


to do so, in the Church of England, may come to understand 
each other. As an Irish correspondent observes this week, any 
plan which brings the laity and the clergy together to debate 
ecclesiastical subjects in common, may be expected to do a vast 
deal towards filling up the rapidly-widening chasm between 
them. Any plan which proposes less than this is worse than 
useless. If the Church of England is to live at all, whether 
as an Establishment or otherwise, a mutual understanding is 
the first and absolute necessity. Nothing was more striking in 
the last Session of Parliament and the last Session of the Conyo- 
cation of the Province of Canterbury, than the vast gulf between 
the mass of the worshippers and the majority of those who con- 
duct the worship. Canon Trevor threatens us with Disestablish- 
ment as the result of the creation of any new Church Body, 
But he does not make us afraid; because the first effect of 
Disestablishment would be to compel the creation of such a 
body, and the due anticipation of the effect might not improbably 
avert the cause. Indeed, we are quite sure that, looking to the 
tendencies of the time, tendencies every year more potent and 
more urgent, a Church which is incapable of any reform, of 
any self-adaptation to the new conditions of things, must te 
disestablished. Now will any sane man assert that Convoca- 
tion, as it is, is either able or willing to undertake anything in 
the shape of reform? An utterly inelastic body involved in 
innumerable collisions with the thought and activity of this 
stirring time, is as certain to come to grief as the nineteenth cen- 
tury tocome to an end. The alternative remains, either to devise 
some mode of gaining for it, while there is yet time, the kind 
of elasticity which would be the first result of Disestablishmont, 
or to fold hands, and wait for the end,—which will not be long 
deferred. 





SAFETY FOR ONE’S MONEY. 
\* SPRAGUE'S letter to the 7imes, published on Thursday, 
i calls attention to one of the most considerable obstacles 
now remaining in the way of industrial speculation. Share- 
holders in Companies have much too little security against 
their own Directors. We have swept away gradually the old 
impediments in the shape of Partnership laws which stood in 
the way of enterprise, swept them away so completely that 
men of business may now combine successfully for almost any 
commercial or industrial undertaking. But we have not yet 
provided means by which capitalists who are not men of 
business may safely embark their means in beneficial enter- 
prise. They do it every day, but they do it at a risk which 
still keeps millions sterling from profitable employ,—the risk 
which may be best defined as the risk of ignorance. The old 
capitalists who contended so bitterly against limited liability were 
right upon one point,—the Managing Boards of the Companies 
have had to claim nearly the irresponsibility of private capi- 
talists. It has been found, in practice, that the Directors of 
great Companies, of Railways, Banks, Mines, Businesses, and 
above all, Insurance Offices, must be trusted, must act 
without detailed supervision, must keep secrets, and must 
run some of the reasonable risks run by men doing 
business on their own account. If they do not, they are 
beaten hopelessly in the race. The consequence is that 
Directors in great concerns become absolute, and that although 
large shareholders who know business and live in London can 
get to know nearly as much as Directors, ordinary shareholders 
neither do nor can know anything at all. The Bank may have 
a “ back parlour ”—i.e., a lot of dangerous, though profitable 
business—and the shareholder know no more about it than the 
beadle who opens the doors for the depositors. The Railway 
Company may have next year to renew its rails or rolling-stock, 
while the shareholder thinks the increase of traflic promises an 
endless dividend. The Mining Company may “smell water,” 
and the luckless owner of shares think the monthly statement 
better even than his hopes. The risk from pure ignorance is 
enormous, and every danger from this source is, of course, exag- 
gerated a hundredfold in the case of an Insurance Ofiice, by the 
fact that information is to the average shareholder or insurer 
of no meaning. He might read the most private books of the 
Celestial, know all that Directors know, and be allowed to 
cross-question everybody, and still remain just as wise as he 
was before. The accounts might as well be written in Chinese, 
for any benefit they are to him; and the “ publicity” ordered 
by law amounts to nothing but permission to read certain 
cypher telegrams, to which he has no kind of key. Experts 


t in an advising body or a provisionally administering body. The| may gather something from Insurance accounts, though 
main thing, to our mind, is to get a body somehow in which | we doubt even that, not seeing in the least how an outside 
the clergy and the laity who really worship together, or wish| actuary is to tell whether such and such a mighty mortgage 
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v§ within the legal competence of the mortgagor, or such and 
such a loan is covered by saleable or useless property, but the 
average shareholder or insurer derives absolutely nothing from 
the accounts, Business, he sees, is expanding, but he does not 
gee, and cannot see, to what recklessness as to lives or insur- 
ances that expansion is due. The experts will tell him nothing. 
Their interest is to stand well, not to stand ill, with the Com- 
panies at large. The Press can tell him nothing. Not even the 
Times dare risk a verdict from a special jury in an Assurance libel 
case, knowing perfectly well that if every juror were a Cam- 
bridge graduate, he might still be bamboozled as to the mean- 
ing of the accounts. Evena shareholder who happened to be 
an expert and a newspaper writer would be in danger, for 
a jury would, in its heart, presume malice against him, and 
wonder why, if he believed his own story, he did not get out 
of his own liability. Mr. Sprague asks what a conscientious 
expert is to do. Hold his tongue, we should say, as an 
attorney does, and for this ¢lear reason,—that the public would 
be more injured by the possible growth of a system of black- 
mailing, than by the improbable growth of a systematic devo- 
tion to the interests of unknown shareholders. The evil is 
excessive, but that is not the way to end it, any more than the 
way to secure Banking Companies is to publish the particulars 
of every loan. 

We maintain, for the hundredth time, the thesis of which our 
readers must be so weary, that the only security for ignorant 
auditors is independent audit, and that the only possible inde- 
pendent audit is that of a Government Inspector. Private 
audit is a mere delusion. What can a private auditor be, 
except a servant of the Directors who appoint him? Of 
course, a single individual may be all that is required,—a keen, 
vigilant spy, who will not only always tell the truth, but 
always tell the whole truth ; but how much business would he 
get, or how is the Shareholding world to find an entire class 
of such men, all alike capable and trustworthy? It is much 
if they can secure professional honour in Auditors—ie., an 
absolute determination to misrepresent nothing—and they try 
very hard not to secure that by cutting remuneration down to 
the lowest point they dare, saying, in effect, “* We want all the 
Christian virtues out of you in their highest development, and 
specially the Christian virtue of enjoying martyrdom, and if 
you display them all you shall have twopence-halfpenny for 
the job.” The Government Inspector, who is appointed for life, 
who looks to a pension, who is socially independent of Directors, 
and who has a high professional pride, is the only man the ignor- 
ant shareholder can wisely trust, and his utility increases in exact 
proportion to the need of his exercising discretion. There is 
no need of his publishing everything he discovers. He should 
be confidential only to a Central Office, on which should rest 
the responsibility of warning the Directors, of insisting on 
changed accounts, or of throwing the full glare of publicity 
on the Company’s affairs. Nobody ever heard of Mr. Juland 
Danvers doing mischief; he is, if anything, too discreet by 
half, yet it would be nearly impossible for an Indian Railway 
Company to cheat its shareholders without his knowing what 
they were about, and reporting it to the Secretary of State, 
that is, to Parliament, whenever a Member chooses to ask for 
his Report. 

It will, of course, be said that men unable to do the 
auditing of their own accounts for themselves ought not to 
engage in business; but the objection merely amounts to this,— 
that for capital to remain infructuous is good. Suppose an old 
lady to own a million, and a railway to be required near her 
estates, is it bad or good that thorough security should tempt 
her to subseribe for half the shares? Everybody will answer 
that it is good, but half of them will not apply their own 
reasoning to the group of smaller people whose aggregate 
investment would be as wise and as beneficial as that of the 
old lady. The truth is, the rule Caveat emptor, always a 
doubtful one, does not apply to large joint-stock under- 
takings at all, the investor in such concerns being of neces- 
sity rather in the position of a minor or a ward, than of 
a purchaser in open market. He does not and cannot know 
the real facts, and to give him protection against his inevitable 
ignorance is no more unjust than it is unjust, for precisely the 
same reason, to prohibit free banking. If everybody knew as 
much as the Governor of the Bank of England, free banking 
would quadruple the resources of the country, but as it is, it 
would be the most dangerous of financial experiments. We 





do already protect workmen’s Insurance Companies by State 
Inspection, and they are not one whit more helpless in the 
management of their own affairs than the majority of share- 
holders in undertakings so large or so complicated that direct 





| supervision is impossible. It is not, however, on the ground of 
justice that we urge the experiment. Let incautious investors 
be ruined, if you will, but nevertheless, tempt cautious in- 
vestors not to keep their money in stocking-heels. Every one 
of the arguments for restricting the cautious to Consols is 
really, in a modified form, an argument for hoarding. 


MR. J. S. MILL'S RELIGIOUS CONFESSION. 

W* have just received more posthumous confessions of John 

Stuart Mill's. We do not pretend to have studied or 
even completely read as yet the Essays on Nature, the Utility 
of Religion, and Theism, which Messrs. Longman have just 
| published, But the fragments of these Essays which unaccount- 
ably leaked out in the Northern papers, with the fuller expositions 
of the book itself, are, at all events, sufficient to give a very clear 
general impression of his point of view. And it is obvious 
that the moral and intellectual authority for which, in future, 
his name will be quoted in theological controversy, will be 
one of a very complex, hesitating, and ambiguous character. 
No one could have anticipated, at the time when Mr. Mill pub- 
lished his ‘* Logic ” and his *‘ Essays on some Unsettled Questions 
of Political Economy,” that when his career came to an end, he 
would have influenced his age chiefly as a kind of potent intel- 
lectual yeast or ferment, instead of as a great inculeator of definite 
truths. He began life chiefly as the antagonist of the a priori 
school of philosophy andasan advocate of the empirical school which 
found the germs of all our knowledge in particular sense-impressions 
and the law of association ; partly also as one of the most severe 
disciples of the great teachers of ‘the dismal science,’—Malthus and 
Ricardo, But we of the present generation shall now look upon these 
| elements of his teaching as mere infinitesimal constituents in the 
powerful stimulus which he gave to the various conflicting ten- 
dencies of the seething and distracted thought of our times. The 
general effect of his writings will not be any definite teaching 
at all, but a sort of impregnation of the waters of a cold and 
em} irical school of thought with foreign sources of agitation and 











ebullition rendering them apparently ardent and exciting. His 
experience-philosophy was soon saturated with at least 


the deepest admiration for the methods, if not for the results 
of Coleridge’s speculations ; his political economy was modified 
by the warmest sympathy with the peasant and the labouring 
class, and the profoundest desire to mingle moral with economical 
motives in the distribution of wealth and industry. In polities 
his abstract democratic principles soon exhibited a strong deflection 
in the direction of Conservative scorn for the vaunted omnipo- 
tence of Radical machinery; and then afterwards, during his 
short political career, displayed a strong reaction towards 
** heroic measures” and popular sympathies, And in the region 
of ethics and religion his name is likely to be remembered chiefly 
for the heterogeneous character of the intellectual germs 
which floated about his mind like the light seed-vesscls of 
plants of the most mutually incompatible habits of growth 
and nutrition, It will be said of him that while he was a strict 
Utilitarian, finding the sanctions of all the ethical principles 
he admitted in their tendency to promote the happiness of the 
race, he yet thought it not only right, but obligatory on a high- 
minded man to defy even an omnipotent being who should 
threaten men with cternal sufferings for refusing to surrender 
their finite notions of virtue to his own arbitrary will and 
law ; that he regarded the direct pursuit of happiness—ie., of 
the only final end of life—as fatal to the happiness pursued ; and 
that he felt far more reverence for the enthusiastic emotions 
which arise incidentally during the pursuit of benevolent objects, 
than even for those benevolent objects themselves. And now 
that the posthumous essays on Nature, Religion, and Theism 
have appeared, it must be added, that while he doubted every- 
thing, from the existence of God and the divine mission of Christ 
to the immortality of the soul, he distinctly rejected nothing, 
except the divine omnipotence ; nay, that he preached the duty of 
saturating the imagination with possibilities of religious truth which 
he did not rate high, rather than stint the elastic force of hope 
by a rigid adherence to a rational standard of intellectual expec- 
tation. In short, Mr. Mill professed his wish that human nature 
should feed itself, consciously and deliberately, on very dubious, 
| not to say slender hopes,—without, however, disguising from 
| itself the slight character of those hopes,—by way of reinforcing 
| its otherwise too small resources of aspiration; that it should 
store up for itself new impulses through the habitual contempla- 
tion of spiritual contingencies the prospect of ever realising 
| which would hardly exceed the chance of a prize in a very hazard- 
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ous lottery, and this solely on the ground that all the anticipations 
in which men may indulge themselves with real confidence, are 
inadequate to the work of providing sufficiently inspiring and 
elevating themes, The following are his words :— 

“To me it seems that human life, small and confined as it is, and as, 

considered merely in the present, it is likely to remain, even when the 
progress of material and moral improvement may have freed it from 
the greater part of its present calamities, stands greatly in need of any 
wider range and greater height of aspiration for itself and its destina- 
tion which the exercise of imagination can yield to it, without 
running counter to the evidence of fact; and that it is a part of wisdom 
to make the most of any, even small, probabilities on this subject which 
furnish imagination with any footing to support itself upon. And I 
am satisfied that the cultivation of such a tendency in the imagination, 
provided it goes on pari passu with the cultivation of severe reason, has 
no necessary tendency to pervert the judgment; but that it is possible 
to form a perfectly sober estimate of the evidences on both sides of a 
question, and yet to let the imagination dwell by preference on those 
possibilities which are at once the most comforting and the most im- 
proving, without in the least degree overrating the solidity of the 
grounds for expecting that these rather than any other will be the 
possibilities actually realised.” (pp. 245-6.) 
Thus, Mr. Mill was an empiricist who attached more importance 
to the secondary than to the primary forms of pleasurable satis- 
faction ; a Utilitarian who was more of a believer in the sacredness 
of disinterested emotion than trancendentalists themselves; an 
economist who carried sentiment with a high hand into the very 
heart of questions affecting the accumulation and distribu- 
tion of wealth; a necessarian who was the most passionate 
advocate of liberty; a democrat who eagerly defended the rights 
of culture and the full representation of independent thought ; 
nay, he was a sceptic who held the character of Christ all but 
divine, and who wished men to cling to the belief in evena slender 
hope of divine guidance and personal immortality for the sake of 
the new moral resources such a hope must give ;—and in practical 
matters, he was the enthusiastic advocate of a change which would 
tend to deprive women of the highest influence they have, while 
gaining for them a power for which they seem to most of us 
little suited. Of course, the mind which threw so much ardour 
into such paradoxical positions must appear to future ages as one 
of the most incalculable of the intellectual influences of his day, 
—one who fostered enthusiasms rooted in doubt, and revolutionary 
changes founded on visionary hopes,—one who acted like a fer- 
ment on almost all schools of intellectual tendency, developing 
rapidly all the floating germs in their authors’ minds, and yet 
which robbed even that which it stimulated most, of anything like 
the firmness and stability of a steady conviction, 

And no doubt the total influence which John Stuart Mill 
will exercise on the development of English thought will be 
rather this,—that he will have rendered it difficult for sceptics 
to shut themselves up in a shell of repellent theory,—that he 
will have taught them to sound all the doubtfulness of 
doubt, to enter into all the paradoxes of an empirical philo- 
sophy, to appreciate the religious enthusiasm consistent with a 
utilitarian belief, —than that he will have made any fundamental 
truth or any fundamental denial clearer than it was before. He 
will have given an ideal tone to political economy, and grafted a 
Conservative vein into democratic theory. He will have persuaded 
not a few of the disciples of Bentham that they ought to delight in 
emotions which it is impossible on Bentham’s principles to justify, 
and to flush with joy at the prospect of changes the advantageous 
results of which are as yet visible only to the most sanguine eye. 
He will have convinced many Materialists that, though there 
can be no omnipotent God of perfect holiness, there may be a 
very powerful, invisible Being who is helping us to struggle against 
impossible conditions, not much more or not much less mighty 
than himself. And he will have induced certain Rationalists who 


smile at revelation, to believe that it becomes a sceptic to reserve | 
the possibility at least that Christ actually was exactly what in 


the first three Gospels he declares himself to be,—i.e., not, in Mr. 
Mill's belief, God at all, but a divine messenger of God's, sent 
into the world to declare the will and unyeil the nature of the 
Being who sent him. No doubt the effect of all this, not only on 
Mr. Mill's philosophical allies, but on their opponents of all 


schools, must be to increase very much the sense of ultimate | 


uncertainty ;—on his allies, because it shows them how much 
a negative thinker could sympathise with tendencies which his 


philosophy went to undermine; on his opponents, because bewilder- | 
ing them with the vision of sympathies where they looked for | 


prejudices, and yet sympathies which only permitted their subject 
to throw them the crumb of comfort involved in a ‘ perhaps.’ 

But even that is not the most curious feature of his total moral 
effect as a thinker. The most curious seems to us to be that, while 
mediating to some extent between opposite tendencies, and in- 


creasing the sense of ultimate uncertainty about the foundations 
of things, Mr. Mill was the very apostle of noble emotions, pane- 
gyrising the disinterested feelings generated like phosphoric flames 
by the decay of the earthly objects of desire, and making a sort of 
religion of personal enthusiasm, without much relation either to 
the calculable advantages of the course he advocated, or to the 
hopefulness of the campaign. This gives something of a hectic 
effect to the character of his teaching. The enthusiasm looks 
more like the enthusiasm of fever than the enthusiasm of health, 
when one considers how it derives its origin from selfish sources 
which fail to justify its existence, and how it flames upwards to. 
wards objects, the very existence of which is expressly stated to 
be involved in a haze of doubt. One cannot but admire and eyen 
reverence the nobility of the mind which felt so keenly the sacred. 
ness of the glow of disinterested enthusiasm, alien as it was to hig 
philosophy of things, as passionately to welcome it, and eagerly 
to dwell on the ambiguous and shadowy hopes on which it wag 
most likely to gain strength. It is impossible to feel anything 
but profound admiration for the delicate love of truth which makes 
Mr. Mill array so carefully all the half-tangible grounds of the 
hope to which he clings, and yet sadly confess how small in- 
dividually they seem. Still how strange itis to contrast what Mr, 
Mill has written concerning the genius and character of our Lord, 
with his own view of the slender probability of Christ’s own 
beliefs !— 

“ And whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left,—a unique figure, not more unlike all his precursors 
than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his per- 
sonal teaching. It is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the 
Gospels, is not historical, and that we know not how much of what is 
admirable has been superadded by the tradition of his followers. The 
tradition of followers suffices to insert any number of marvels, and may 
have inserted all the miracles which he is reputed to have wrought. 
| But who among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable of 
| inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the life and 
| character revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the fishermen of 
| Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character and idiosyncrasies 
| were of a totally different sort; still less the early Christian writers, in 
| whom nothing is more evident than that the geod which was in them 
| was all derived, as they always professed that it was derived, from 
| the higher source...... But about the life and sayings of Jesus 

there is a stamp of personal originality, combined with profundity of 
insight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific 
precision where something very different was aimed at, must place the 
| Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no 
belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. When this pre-eminent genius 
is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest moral reformer 
| aud martyr to that mission who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot 
| be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal 








representative and guide of humanity; nor even now would it be easy, 


| even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
| from the abstract into the concrete than to endeavour so to live that 


| Christ would approve our life. When to this we add that, to the con- 
| ception of the rational sceptic, it remains a possibility that Christ 
| actually was what he supposed himself to be,—not God, for he never 
made the smallest pretension to that character, and would probably 
have thought such a pretension as blasphemous as it seemed to the men 
who condemned him, but a man charged with a special, express, and 
unique commission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we 
| may well conclude that the influences of religion on the character which 
will remain after rational criticism has done its utmost against the 
evidences of religion are well worth preserving, and that what they 
| lack in direct strength as compared with those of a firmer belief, is more 
than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of the morality 
they sanction.” 
| Now what is the very stamp of the genius or originality on which 
Mr. Mill so justly insists in this estimate of Jesus? Is it not 
precisely that certainty of insight into divine things which Mr. 
Mill decides to be wholly unjustified and unjustifiable by his 
review not merely of Christ’s own career, but of all that happened 
previous to and all that followed that career? Not to refer to the 
Gospel of John, of which Mr. Mill’s estimate is so strangely con- 
| temptuous, was he not thinking as he spoke of the profundity and 
originality of Christ’s genius of the calm confidence of * Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” “ Every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted up,” 
‘* Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,” ‘ Who is my mother, and who are my brethren? 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” Now, where 
is the ‘genius’ in such sayings, if they represented not insight 
| into the truth, but the overmastering might of a potent delusion, 
—if the true state of mind on these subjects should be that which 
Mr. Mill delineates in these remarkable essays, the anxious hoard- 
|} ing-up of a number of doubtful indications of the supernatural 
influence of a Being of limited power,—“ evidence insuflicient for 
proof, but amounting only to one of the lower degrees of proba- 
bility” for the existence of any God at all? If this be so, surely 
‘ 
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the certainty and simplicity of Christ's insight would be a mark, 
not of genius, but of hallucination,—unless, indeed, the sceptic 
takes the view hinted at by Mr. Mill, that Christ may have really 
been what he assumed himself to be, i.e., may have had evidence 
which we cannot recover of the divine life in which he lived. Only 
from any confident belief of this kind Mr. Mill is wholly shut out, for 
if he held it confidently, he must hold with precisely equal con- 
fidence the existence of the supernatural being whom Christ re- 
vealed. Yet if he thought it a mere possibility that Christ spoke 
of what he knew, when using the language of knowledge instead 


of the language of surmise,—surely he ought to think’ of the | 


‘oonius’ of Jesus, as he calls it, only as of a very small possi- 
bility of the same order. On Mr, Mill's view, Christ was either a 
great genius, or had a wonderful aptitude for grand hallucinations, 
the last being to him much the more likely of the two,—otherwise 
Mr. Mill’s own slender ‘hope’ would take the form of a firm 
belief. Anyhow, nothing is stranger than the contrast between 
the language of the admirer, and the language of him whom he 
so profoundly admires, on divine subjects. The former is the 
language of hesitating feeble hope, hope of a low order, but 
which nevertheless warrants the attitude of enthusiasm and the 
glow of a poetic aspiration. The latter is the language of an 
absolute vision, of calm certainty, which warrants no such feverish 
emotion, but only undoubting trust and happy devotion, Will 
not the potent ferment which Mr. Mill has cast into the boiling 


cauldron of modern thought, end in making it seem far more | 


reasonable to accept the quiet language of implicit faith, than 
the impassioned language of an idealising dream at once excited 
and despondent ? 





THE PRINCE AMONG THE OLD NOBLESSE. 

F the visit of the Prince of Wales to the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld-Bisaccia, the Due de Tremouille, the Duchesse de 
Luynes, and the Duc d’Aumale has not the slightest political 
significance, it shows at east that the old French Noblesse still 
keep up much of the stateliness which marked their lives before 
the Revolution tried to sweep them all away. The Prince visited 
nothing less than a Duc or a Duchesse of the grandest lineage. 
His first entertainer bears a name which cannot be cut out of 
French history. ‘The La Rochefoucaulds were great names be- 
fore the Prince’s own family had reached the English throne. 
We cannot go through any literary or pictorial gallery of the 
reign of Louis ATV. without meeting at every turn the splendid 
and haughty noble who bore that name. M. de la Rochefoucauld, 
as he is painted for us by the Duc de Saint Simon, is always 
making a stir at Court by the favour which he receives from the 
King, and by the fidelity with which he repays his master’s 
bounty. He scarcely ever quits the Court, even to pay a visit, 
and he never does so without asking leave from the King. 
Although he is short-sighted, he always goes with his master on 
his hunting expeditions. ‘The frankest and the haughtiest of men, 
he says to Louis what no other person dare to whisper, and the 
Minister Louvois does him the honour to fear his enmity. 
Although living in the most voluptuous of Courts, he hates all 
women, and he is himself hated by Madame de Maintenon. 
Madame de Sevigné, who often speaks of him, seemed to think 
it a mark of his real goodness, however, that he should have 
keenly felt the death of his mother. A splendid and lordly 
noble, he is yet so careless as to be the prey of his valets. 
Success has come so easily to him that he cannot measure its 
value, and yet he is filled with envy when the King gives away 
an abbey or a bishopric at the bidding of any other courtier. At 
last he commits the unpardonable sin of wearying Louis, and, 


when many rebuffs bring the fact to his mind, he quits the Court, | 


to bury himself in a country house, in much the same spirit as 
Madame de la Vallitre takes the veil when she loses the favour of 
Louis through the newer fascinations of Madame de Montespan. 
The absolute devotion of so haughty a noble as M. de la Roche- 
foucauld to the King, and his personal abasement in the presence of 


|enormous social and political force. It resembles a vanished 
form of religious faith, like that which, five hundred years 
ago, made the most highly-educated men believe that their path 
through life was beset by witches and demons, Loyalty was 
a religion to the courtiers of Louis XIV., the only religion that 
most of them had; and some of their descendants have been able 
to keep it alive, by jealously setting against the blasts of criti- 
cism the adamantine barrier of prejudice. Some of the French 
families have nourished their loyalty as tenderly as some of the old 
| English nobles have retained their ancient Catholicism ; 4nd just 
as a Howard might say that his family had never been stained by 
heresy, so might a La Rochejacquelin boast that his house had 
‘never harboured treason to its King. The secret of loyalty, as well 
‘as the secret of religious faith, can be transmitted from father to 
| son, like a mental instinet or a physical capacity. The Due de la 
| Rochefoucauld, it is true, has mixed too much with the world, and 
has felt the rough pressure of political forces too keenly, to cherish 
the more heroic delusions of the Legitimists. We must go to 
| such men as General Cathelineau or M, de Blacus, men who have 
| bound the Comte de Chambord up with the Breviary, in order to 
| find the old, passionate, reckless self-abasement of loyalty. But 
| the Prince of Wales will have seen quite enough of that devotion 
to make him reflect on the immense distance which the English 
people have travelled from the worship which they also gave to 
| their Kings in other days. Their loyalty was at one time almost 
as sentimental and blind as that of the French themselves. Prince 
| Charles Stuart called into daylight an astonishing amount of frenzied 
idolatry for Kings, and the memory of it still lives in many stirring 
traditions and some pretty songs. But the Stuarts had before that 
time freed the mass of the nation from its religious loyalty, and 
the House of Hanover was happily not fitted to spread the 
malady anew. Our loyalty is as different from the ancient 
poetical product as our aristocracy is from the Crusaders, It is 
strictly defined by Act of Parliament, and it is, in fact, the fruit 
of a hard bargain which we have driven with ow Kings. All 
the more interesting is it to see the real, old, genuine article meet- 
ing the Prince of Wales in chateaux which are so many historic 
records of the immense place that it once filled in the society of 
Europe. 

The Prince went to see another great noble, the Due de 
Tremouille, whose name also flits through the records of the 
time when the Court of France was most splendid and most 
reckless. ‘The Correspondent of the Times gives a very pretty 
picture of the preparations that were made for the arrival of the 
visitor. ‘The castle was to be decorated with flowers and Venetian 
lanterns, and all the noble company set about the task. The Duc 
de Chartres, who is a grandson of King Louis Philippe ; the 
Duchess de Chartres; the Comte de Fitzjames, a descendant of 
the Stuarts, and therefore a far-off kinsman of the Prince, helped 
other nobles to put up the wreaths and the lights, amid much 
laughter. ‘The scene must have been very like one of those 
exhibitions of gaiety about which the Due de Saint-Simon 
speaks in his gossiping way, on which Madame de Sévigné 
casts the sparkle of her pen, and which live on the canvass of 
| Watteau. The Court life of France has been largely handed down 














to us in the form of these pictures. ‘The chroniclers do not tell 
us much about business; they say nothing about the common 
people, except it be to wonder at and curse their growing sullen- 
ness and insubordination ; they speak often and much about the 
| sermons in which the Pére Bourdaloue and Monseigneur Bossuet 
did themselves and the Gospel the honour of preaching to the 
Court ; but they say most of all about gaiety. Life might almost 
| seem to have never had a serious business for the people that we 
meet with in the pages of Madame de Sévigné. The gravest event 
appears to be the death of a courtier or the displeasure of the 
King; and in truth, her correspondents and her friends are all so 


| high in rank, and the plebeian throng is so far out of sight, as to 











| leave no room for wonder that the seraphic throng should have 
| 


had nothing to do, except to dress, visit, gossip, make repartees, 


| hunt, study the caprices of Madame de Maintenon, and worship 








Majesty, help to make us understand the feelings with which the | Louis. They were the most brilliant set of triflers ever seen in 
Due de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia still fights for the restoration | this afflicted world. Generations of pampered ease and the fasci- 
of the Comte de Chambord. And it needs some effort of the | nations of the Court had made them unfit to do anything better 
imagination to call up the state of mind which could thus have | with their time than to form pretty subjects for the pictures that 
made one of the proudest men that ever breathed be the abject | have come down to us on Sevres ware. Among them, of course, 
servant of another man not a whit better-bred than himself, go | were men of strong intellect and fierce passions; men who, when 
through life in the attitude and with the soul of a beatified | tried by adversity, would develop into such heroic, cruel fanatics 
lacquey, and abjectly feel that he was honoured by the permission | as Victor Hugo has drawn with exaggerated lines in the Marquis 
to be an upper menial, Such a state of mind has fled so far away de Lantenac. But it is the splendid trifling of the Court 
from England that it is difficult for us to form any conception of | which has chiefly written itself on history, and no effort can 
it, although we know the historical fact that it was once an | bring the spirit of that trifling back again. The group of dukes 
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and duchesses at Rambouillet may have been a very pretty re- | years ago, Dr. Brentano, in his remarkable work on the “Work. 
production of a Watteau in colour and in form, but the back- | men’s Guilds of the Present” (‘Die Arbeitergilden der Gegen- 
ground did not harmonise with the gaicty. The back-ground | wart”),—which, though chiefly occupied with England, yet awaits 
was steeped in the black shadow of the Revolution. The com- | an English translator,—wrote of him :—** Having regard to his 
pany could not be very gay, when they did not know what politi- | work, managing as he does in an exemplary manuer a society of 
eal event might turn up next, when they knew that a sudden | 34,000 men, with funds varying between £100,000 and £140,000 
change of Government might sentence some of them to exile, | and a yearly income of £85,000, his pay of £3 10s. a week Senne 
and when bulletins were coming to them respecting the result of the | really ludicrous.” Since then the number of members has risen 
elections in the Pas de Calais, the Alpes Maritimes, and the Seine- | to over 42,000, and the amount of funds to over £220,000, 
et-Oise. The Correspondent of the 7imes says that they were much | The labour of management required in a body of this description 
troubled after dinner by the news of the Republican victories, | may be compared to that needed for the government of a large 
All the gaiety fled, and they seem to have forgotten their visitor | company, or an important department of the State. William 
fora moment. If the Prince has a turn for philosophical reflec- | Allan did the work at a clerk’s pay. 
tion as well as for pheasant-shooting, he may have thought that As he lived, so he died. His health had been breaking-down 
the gaiety of Venetian lanterns wanted gaiety of heart to make | for upwards of a twelvemonth. Te was afllicted with a disease 
it harmonious, and that such a spirit cannot easily lie within the | incurable at his age. His doctor urged rest as indispensable, 
reach of nobles who are fighting hard against a fate which they | But the time had come, last spring, for one of the sessions of the 
must know to be inevitable. occasional parliament of his Society, the ‘‘ Delegate meeting,” at 
If the Prince is fond of taking skeletons out of cup- | which the whole rules of the Society were to be revised. It was 
boards, he will have found a peculiarly grim specimen at| held at Newcastle, 179 delegates being present, many of whom 
Chantilly. That chateau was once among the grandest in France, | represented more than one district. ‘The session was unusually 
and it was a typical abode of feudal glory. The Great Condé, | protracted, lasting from May 25th to June 20th. Among 
who was its owner, represented all that was most brilliant in the | other important questions debated and decided were that 
noblesse, before they fell victims to the enervating atmosphere | of the establishment of a ‘Central District Committee” 
of the Court. But for such men as he, they would never have|in New York for the United States and Canada, and the 
filled so great a place in history, and Richelieu would not have | representation of the American branches at the Delegate 
needed to break their power. ‘The descendant of the Great Condé, | meeting,—questions, be it observed, answering on a larger scale 
the last of the Ducs de Bourbon, was, however, not less striking a | to those of Colonial self-government and Colonial representation 
type of the mental feebleness into which the nobles fell in their|in Parliament. Allan returned to London in far worse health 
later days. The Revolution seemed to have smitten him with | than before. Still he would not give in, till he had seen the new 
moral paralysis, and his vast wealth helped to chain him down to | rules of the society through the press. It was too late now to 
a state of splendid misery. Through the reigns of Louis XVIII. | seek rest in the country, as his medical man had urged before. 
and Charles X. he lived at Chantilly and other houses almost like | Ere long he took to his bed, and practically never rose 
a hermit, and during his later years he was so despotically ruled | from it. A few weeks before his death a testimonial was 
by his mistress, a low-born Englishwoman, that he had no will of | presented to him, but he was too weak to read his reply 
his own. He was persuaded to leave his wealth to the Duc} to the address which accompanied it. He died without having 
d’Aumale, after a series of negotiations in which the mistress had | attained the earliest limit assigned by the Psalmist to the 
so large a share that they do not form an edifying chapter of | days of man. ‘It was the Delegat: meeting that killed him,” 
domestic diplomacy ; and then the Duc de Bourbon hanged him- | say his friends. It would be more correct to say that his days 
self one night with the window-cord of his bed-room. At first, | were shortened by unstinted, unsparing toil, of which that meet- 
his valet and even his mistress were suspected to have murdered | ing was but the culmination. Of robust frame and strictly 
him, but there was no sufficient evidence to prove that they | temperate habits, he should have lived twenty years longer, had he 
were guilty, and the last of the Princes of Condé must be held to | been that ideal trades-union official whom London journalists and 
have perished by his own hand because he was bored with exist- | country gentlemen are so fond of describing, as living in idleness 
ence. A picture of the old noblesse as we see them in these days of | on the contributions of their deluded fellows. But he was simply 
their shattered glory would be incomplete, if it did not find room | one of the hardest-worked and hardest-working men in England, 
for the lonely, idle, listless, miserable Due de Bourbon, as well as | and he died at sixty-one. 
for the Legitimists who have been giving the Prince of Walesa! An Irishman by the accident of birth (born at Carrickfergus, in 
sight of such pomp as they have rescued from the fire of the | 1813), William Allan was a Scotchman by blood, by training, 
and by language. Yet with all the shrewdness and canniness of 
the Scotchman, he had an English massiveness about him which 
WILLIAM ALLAN, ENGINEER, gave him power over Englishmen. No man was ever less of an 
FOREIGNER who on Tuesday last, towards half-past | orator, yet when he stood up to address a meeting—and no man 
ever cared less to hear his own tongue wag—he always managed, 
in speech often ungrammatical, in whatever uncouth or, it would 


Revolution. 





oh two p.m., should have had occasion to cross the line of 
thoroughfare between Blackfriars Road and Kennington Park, 
might have thought that some Royal personage was expected to | Seem, blundering way, to make his purpose understood, and to 
enter London by that unwonted route, so great were the crowds | make it felt that he had a purpose, and he was therefore always 
on the pavements and the number of policemen about. A | listened to. He was accused latterly by some of a despotic ten- 
Londoner who ‘knew better.” but was yet unaware of the| dency in the discharge of his office, but this was probably little 
cause which drew those crowds together, would have been struck | more than the attachment of the man to and his absorption in a 
by the number of men which they comprised; and these no | work which had been mainly his own. In effect, moreover, the 
ordinary, careless sight-seers, but unmistakable, serious-faced | bent of his mind was altogether conservative ; no man was less 
working-men, in their working-dress. A little later, the sight | disposed towards novelty, or more cautious in putting a novelty 
of a procession of some hundreds of men dressed in black, into practice, even when it had commended itself to his own 
and followed by a hearse and a string of fifteen mourning- | intellect. He would never risk a battle on unknown ground, but 
coaches, would have shown that it was the dead, not the living, he always knew his own so thoroughly that within his intrench- 
to see whom pass to his last abode thousands of his fellows had | ments he was practically unassailable. In the minutes of evidence 
left at that unusual hour their daily toil. | taken before the Trades Union Commission, there is a portion of 
Not without reason. No man ever cast his lot more resolutely | almost dramatic interest, where the working engineer who has 
with his class than he who was borne upon that bier,—William | chosen to remain such is confronted with a former member of his 
Allan, Secretary to the “Amalgamated Society of Engineers, | own trade and society, who, by separating himself from his class, 
Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Patternmakers.” Endowed has risen to wealth and distinction. In the single combat 
with abilities which would have made his fortune over and over | which ensues, no unprejudiced reader, however unacquainted 
again—having seen more than one of his ‘* mates” rise to Parlia- with the technical questions involved, can fail to see that it is the 
ment, or to a baronetey—William Allan was content for a quarter | Trades Union Secretary who has the victory over the Railway 
of a century to be, by constant re-election of his fellows, from | magnate. This thoroughness of knowledge within his own sphere 
three years to three years, General Secretary of his Trade Society. | was supplemented, if ever he overstepped it, by another priceless 
He might send out his son to earn a splendid salary as an engi- | quality. No man had ever less of false shame than William Allan. 
He might stumble into a blunder, but as soon as he found it out, 








neer-mandarin in the Chinese service; his own salary never | 


exceeded £3 10s. a week (besides house-rent, coal, and gas), until | he openly confessed—one might almost say professed—it, and set 
‘ a | ‘ 1: . - ae hi 
the last few months, when it was raised to £4 a week. Three | to work to retrieve it. Hence, from being trusted by his own 
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et 
trade, he had come to be trusted by the whole working-class of 
the country, and was habitually put forth by them—not as a leader, 
yor it was not in his nature to lead—but as a representative of 
their body on important occasions. 

But his influence was by no means confined to the working- 
class. Of the singular weight of his character, the singular power 
exercised by his sturdiness of purpose, no greater proof can be 
given than this—that towards the very last years of Church-rates, 
and after no rate had been voted for twenty years in his Blackfriars 
parish, he succeeded when churchwarden in carrying one, and that 
chiefly, it is said, by the reiteration of one single argument—‘‘ We 
have a church; there is no use in letting it tumble down.” Of his 
practical shrewdness he is said to have given an instance while ful- 
filling the same office, in setting to rest a perennial feud existing in 
the parish in reference to a bread charity, consisting of some thou- 
sand loaves or so, for the supply of which there was every year 
the direst competition on the part of the few great bakers who 
were able to furnish singly the whole quantity required, and occa- 
sionally on the part also of combinations of the little bakers against 
them. Churchwarden Allan quelled the feud for good by ascer- 
taining the whole number of bakers in the parish, dividing by it 
the total supply required, and then allotting the quotient to each. 
The little bakers were abundantly satisfied, the great ones durst 
not complain. 

As one of the few prominent men of the London working-class 
who are members of the Church of England, William Allan was 
buried in the Church portion of the Norwood Cemetery. Although 
the procession which preceded the hearse had stopped at Kennington 
Common, a vast crowd was collected at the cemetery, and the chapel 
was full. No grander opportunity could have been wished by the 
most eminent of English clergymen than that of reading the 
noble Burial Service before a congregation comprising all the 
leading working-men of London, and many from the provinces ; 
many of them Dissenters, many of them professing no faith. 
On their part, nothing was wanting. ‘They waited with exemplary 
and reverent patience for twenty minutes, alone in the chapel 
with their dead. ‘They endured, with silent and wonderful self- 
restraint, the painful exhibition which followed, bitter as was the 
indignation which it left behind in too many of them, the shame 
inafew. ‘+ After this,” said bitterly one present, who is himself 
a member of the Church of England, “people are surprised that 
the working-men do not come to Church !” J. M. L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
A DRAFT SCHEME FOR ENDOWING RESEARCH. 
(To Tue EptTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In offering for your consideration a plan by which, in the 
words of my former letter, a career may be opened to the student 
at the outset of life, which shall compete financially with the so- 
called practical professions, &c., I would premise two things :— 
(1.) I do not delude myself into supposing that this or any other 
scheme can create the capacity for adding to human knowledge, 
as some critics have, rather foolishly, as I think, charged me with 
doing. Scientific capacity, whether in letters or in physics, exists 
sporadically among the members of every civilised society, and is 
the result of conditions at present but imperfectly known, but 
which Mr. Galton is trying to find out. We are scarcely in a 
position to say yet that endowment is one of those conditions, 
but what“endowment can do is this,—it can prevent the waste of 
that capacity where it does happen to exist, by being diverted 
into those various practical channels of activity in which men 
tvithout private means are accustomed to get a living. (2.) The 
scheme of endowment here proposed is probably only one out of 
many which may be devised, if people will really attend to the 
subject, and is open, doubtless, to a number of objections in 








classes, perfectly distinguishable by a teacher of ordinary ex- 
perience, of those who shine because they have naturally agile and 
vigorous minds, who succeed in study because they would succeed 
in anything else,—and of those who have a particular aptitude for 
study, and for a particular kind of study. 

In this latter group, consisting of men endowed with different 
varieties of a special faculty, we thus arrive, by a method of ex- 
clusion, at the raw material,—the first draft, so to speak, of the 
scientific class of the next generation. Under our present arrange- 
ments, the members of both these classes alike are drafted into 
the practical professions—educational, legal, medical, civil, &ce.— 
by which money may be made. As life goes on, the distinction 
between the two kinds of men becomes obliterated, and society 
suffers a double loss. First, it loses the additions to knowledge 
which the members of this latter class, or some of them, might 
have made; and it loses, secondly, by having a portion of its 
routine business performed by men whose temperament is studi- 
ous and inventive, rather than practical. This happens because 
we have no career to offer to the savant at the outset. But if we 
had such a career to offer, what would happen is this :— 

The man who, at the age of twenty, say, felt within himself, 
or thought he felt within himself, the scientific impulse, would 
go to the Professor under whom he had chiefly studied (I am 
speaking here from book, because I know cases in which 
such advice has been asked and followed), and would say, ‘* Now, 
you have seen my work for a couple of years, and you know 
pretty well what I can do; do you think I shall make anything of 
a scientific career, or shall I go into a profession?” The recom- 
mendation of a Professor who knows his pupils and possesses 
their confidence, being given @d followed (I speak, as I say, from 
actual instances within my own knowledge), will then form a 
further stage in the ‘sifting process,” and out of the class of 
promising students with apparently special capacities, who 
desire to try the career of research, we shall get a still smaller 
group of men, whom an experienced teacher recommends to 
try it. 

Can the Professor tell without a formal examination? I think 
he can, for this reason. Because two or three years’ experience 
of the quality of a man’s work, under a variety of conditions, is 
better than three days’ experience of the same work done under 
pressure. But for the satisfaction of the public, whose money is 
to be spent, by all means let us have an examination ; only not a 
competitive examination. For we want to know whether the 
applicant is adequately acquainted with fact, and with the pre- 
sent state of inquiry, as well as adequately trained in scientific 
method, before we trust him to make investigations himself for 
which we are to pay. We do not want to know whether and 
to what extent (if 1 may be pardoned the expression) he has been 
induced by the prospect of a glittering prize to allow himself to 
be fatted for the market. But the simple Examination which 
reveals the candidate under pressure, and the Professor's opinion 
of him independently of the examination, must be weighed 
together by the Board of Electors who have to grant the endow- 
ment for Research. 

As to the composition of this Board, I have not space to speak, 
beyond saying that it should always contain external and inde- 
pendent elements capable of checking the recommendation of the 
local Professor, and some men at least of acknowledged eminence 
as discoverers. 

Now, as to the nature of the grant to be made. In annual 
amount it should be equal to, but not greater than, the average 
income which the candidate would make-if he went into practical 
life. Otherwise, if a premium be put on research, which shall 
make it monetarily more desirable than other occupations, we shall 
be embarrassed by an ‘‘ugly rush.” Let us say, enough to live 
upon, to begin with, perhaps not enough to marry upon. This, 
however, is a detail, and I shall have presently to return to the 


detail which have not occurred to me. But I should be grateful question of amount. 

to you or to any of your correspondents who will point out clearly | But the essential point about the grant of endowment for 
what those objections are, in order that we may see together! research is, in my opinion, that it should be made for a very 
whether or no they can by any means be met, or whether, as / limited time, and for the performance of a specific piece of re- 
often happens to the draft of a Bill in Parliament, the objections search, to be chosen of course by the candidate, subject to the 


may themselves suggest such a remodelling of the whole scheme | approval of the Board. 


| 
ls 


as shall make it, at least in the long-run, moderately practicable. 
Given, then, a number of young men who are receiving a 


liberal education, under the guidance of competent professors, | 


This will ensure its being a real, and not 
a fanciful or fruitless investigation, and its being within the lines 
along which a particular science is advancing. At the same time, 
it should be something distinctly modest in its extent, which 


and within the limits of a sufficiently elastic and varied curricu- will not take more than a year or a couple of years to get done. 
Jum. A considerable number of these will probably waste their | And the recipient of the grant should distinctly understand that 
time, or from different causes, health, stupidity, distractions of any | he has vested no right to have a similar grant for another research 


kind, never attain anything like proficiency in their studies. 


We | when this is over. 
are not concerned with these. ‘The remainder will fall into two | particular job ; nothing more. 


He is simply paid handsomely for doing a 
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It is easy at this point to think of a number of means whereby | received, as you confess, with some approval at the Church 
he may be made to put forth his whole strength upon this first | Congress. The paper was mine, and my friend, Mr, Robertson 
research. He may do it under the eye of the Professor, or, what | had no other responsibility than reading it in my absence, which 4 
is more satisfactory, the research may form a part of a larger | by all accounts, he did remarkably well. . . 


investigation in which some discoverer of eminence is engaged. 


In this way, he is at once made a citizen of the Republic of 


Science, and a healthy emulation will spring up in him by in- 


tercourse with those who are engaged on other parts of the same | 


investigation. This is the plan by which the great historians and 
philologists of Germany bring on their picked pupils to become 
investigators at first hand, and ultimately on their own account ; 
but the most perfectly organised institution in the world for this 
kind of joint work, is the renowned physiological laboratory pre- 
sided over by Professor Ludwig at Leipzig. 

Let us now suppose the term of the grant nearly expired, and 
the first research done. It should then be presented for accept- 
ance in the form of a paper to the Royal Society, or to one of the 
other learned Societies of London. It is either accepted or re- 
jected. If rejected, it is clear that the author has mistaken his 
vocation, and that both the Professor and the Board have made a 
blunder. But it is a blunder, both in reference to the community 
and in reference to the person more immediately concerned, of 
the very smallest practical consequence. A few hundred pounds 
have been spent in trying an experiment ; a further grant, if the 
candidate desires it, which is improbable, will be refused ; and he 
is not too old to enter with success upon some other walk of life. 
If, on the other hand, the learned Society accepts his research as 
a real contribution to knowledge, we shall let him choose another 
problem of larger dimensions, occupying a longer time, and with 
an increase in the annual paymentgbut in all other respects upon 
the same terms, 

This precarious and terminable, as opposed to permanent endow- 
ment, such as we have in a Fellowship, should go on, with slight 
increase in the annual amount of each successive grant, for ten or 
twelve years,—i.c., until the scientific habit of mind has been tho- 
roughly formed in the recipient, and he has arrived at an age at 
which the choice of another profession is practically closed to him. 
He would, according to the hypothesis, have done by this time a 
good number of thoroughly real researches, and I think that then we 
could safely give him an endowment for life, the amount of which 
should be equal to the income of a barrister, or a medical man in 
fairly good practice, of a clerk who had been a dozen years in a 
public office, or of a junior partner in an average business,— 
say, £800 or £1,000 a year. And if he at any time of his 
life makes a great discovery, let him be rewarded as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley has been rewarded for his conduct of the Ashantee 
campaign,—by an additional annuity on an equally liberal scale. 
In this way, the profession of Science could, I think, be made 
to compete on equal, terms with the practical professions; and 
mark that during the period of probation, the endowment, 
although precarious and terminable, is really continuous, and not 
only continuous, but increasing in value, just as the income derived 
from a practical profession would have been. 

Whether or no I have really performed the promise of my 
last letter, whether or no this scheme is capable of being made 
at least the basis of modifications which may issue in something 
practical, I must leave others to judge. 

Lastly, the learned and scientific Societies should be endowed 
toan extent which would enable them to carry on their business and 
to print their transactions, becayse it is a well-known fact that, 
in the case of some of them, it is found necessary, from sheer 
want of funds, to admit to membership a multitude of persons 
who have no pretension to the character of savans. I believe 
that, in perhaps the majority of cases, the council of an unen- 
dowed society might be trusted, for competence, to perform the 
part, which in our scheme we have assigned to them, of accepting 
or rejecting the researches which we have supposed our young 
scientific men to make ; but if the society is dependent upon its 
subscriptions, it is obvious that the introduction of incompetent 
persons upon the council is within the bounds of possibility, 
whereas, in the case of a learned body like the Royal Society, 
such a contingency and its consequences are scarcely conceivable. 
Apologising for so long a letter, I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. APPLETON. 





LAY REPRESENTATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Though the Spectator is not a frequent visitor in my remote 
parsonage, I am assured that you think, as well as write, and 
would rather guide opinion than merely express it. I am desirous 
of discussing from this point of view your criticism of a paper 


| You think the style ‘* flippant,” a censure which I might haye 
| expected from the prigs who can see no argument in a joke; but 
| the Spectator should have remembered that “ridiculum acie 
fortius ac melius magnas plerumque secat res.” The brief 
| extract you have given shows that I have repeatedly chal- 
| lenged a more serious discussion, and elicited nothing but a 
| Stolid repetition of the disputed assertions. Moreover, you quote 
| (without answering) some objections which seem to me beyond 
|a joke. If it be true that the sun is a bubble, that does not prove 
every bubble to be a sun; and if I was wrongin speaking of abubble 
as “‘ suspended ” (instead of ‘ floating”) by its own levity, it wag 
an error of speech rather than of science. All you really bring 
against me is the lay representation in the Scotch Presbyterian 
Establishment, which seems to me just one of those exceptions 
which prove the rule of Established Churches. At all events, 
I was not called upon to deal with it in the twenty minutes 
allowed to me, seeing it has never (that I know of) been adduced 
in the English controversy. You say nothing to the more formid- 
able position that the proposed lay representation in the English 
Convocation is an invention of the present day, having no con- 
nection with the history and constitution of the Church of 
England; is equally distant from any national institution, and 
remains to this hour without any practical definition even by its 
own advocates. Surely such objections require at least an answer, 
Till they are answered, I must continue to pronounce the whole 
idea a delusion, wanting the very first elements of practical reform. 
You must pardon me if I cannot think your own re- 
marks exhibit any closer grasp of the question. You say in 
one place that ‘the ecclesiastics have hitherto had the affairs of 
the Church completely in their own hands, and despised and 
trodden on the feelings of non-ecclesiastics,” and to this autocracy 
of the clergy you attribute the want of lay co-operation. But 
presently after I read :—‘ One thing is very certain, Parliament 
has the supreme control of the Church;” and Parliament, you 
show, has just exercised its control in a way which, I suspect, 
you like as little as I do. The fact, then, is that, instead of 
there being no lay representation in the Church, the lay repre- 
sentation is supreme in every part of our Constitution. The 
English is the most lay-ridden Church in Christendom. The 
laity make all our laws in Parliament, they administer them 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, they have the appointment, by means 
of the Crown and other patronage, of all our bishops, deans, and 
half the lower clergy. To talk of the absence of lay representa- 
tion in such circumstances seems to me the most wilful delusion. 
The question really is whether the laity of the National Church 
shall continue to be represented (as they always have been) in the 
national institutions, Crown, Parliament, and Vestry ; or whether 
a new representation shall be constructed on some ecclesiastical 
basis not yet defined, and of which all that we are per- 
mitted to know is that it is not to be national. I confess 
it surprises me to find the Spectator advocating such a 
change. You think Parliament ‘a heterogeneous body of Athe- 
ists, Theists, Jews, Roman Catholics, and every shade of orthodox 
and unorthodox Protestants,” and consequently unfit to represent 
the Church laity. This is language which I should have expected 
from the Tablet, and might have smiled at in the Church Times. 
It surprises, me, I repeat, in the Spectator. You will not deny, 
I presume, that Parliament, at all events, represents the English 
nation with tolerable accuracy. Whatever Parliament is, any 
other representation of the English laity will be no better suited 
‘‘to debate continually articles of belief,” and may be much 
worse. If all the lay representatives were to be nominated (as a 
lay friend of mine actually proposes), by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, I do not believe they would make as good 
a Church body as the House of Lords; if there is to be 
any sort of General Election, we should be fortunate to get so 
good an Assembly as the House of Commons. We should be far 
more likely to drop into a magnified Vestry. Where, then, is the 
improvement? Why should Parliament listen to a body every 
way inferior to itself? Its advocates obviously contemplate some- 
thing less than a National representation, though they will 
not and cannot say what. At Church Congresses they talk 
of the Church laity; the Spectator consents to write, ‘‘a body 
of any kind containing a sufficiently large infusion of a 
manly lay element to advise Parliament on the subject of 
Church ‘Comprehension and Regulation.” Have we here the 
slightest approach towards a definition of the laity whom it is 
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desired to represent? In the first place, what is a lay Church- 
man? Is it one who acknowledges the Apostolic succession of 
the English Bishops? or one who approves of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Liturgy of 1662 exactly as they are printed ? or 
one who receives them only in the Catholic, the Calvinist, or 
some other interpretation? or one who thinks the Prayer-book 
needs a little revision and explanation? or one who thinks, a8 
you probably do, that it wants a great deal of both? Again, 
I ask, what is your idea of ‘‘a manly lay element,” and do 
you really think that you and Canon Ryle are in the least 
agreed on the people that should advise Parliament on such sub- 
jects, as ‘Church comprehension and regulation”? And once 
more, be the advisers who they may, is Parliament, in the exer- 
cise of its supreme control, not to listen to its own ‘hetero- 
geneous ” members, representing ‘‘ heterogeneous” constituents, 
whohave, nevertheless, exactly thesame legal and constitutional in- 
terest in the endowment and services of the National Church that 
you or I have? Is it not plain that to constitute any new represen- 
tation whatever, and associate it with the clergy to ‘discuss [in 
your own words] minutely the conditions of Church membership or 
of clerical subscription,” and to advise Parliament on the subject 
of Church comprehension and regulation, is to erect a new Church, 
which will not be the Church of England—i.e., of the English 
nation—but of some portion of it hereafter to be defined? That 
the Imperial Parliament will ever consent to be advised by such 
a body any further than it now is by the Wesleyan Society, is 
another of the chimerical imaginations of the bubble-blowers. 
But that the constitution of such an Episcopal denomination (sup- 
posing it to retain Episcopacy) in the place of the National Church 
would be, ipso facto, Disestablishment, and necessarily involve Dis- 
endowment, I think no statesman or lawyer would dispute for 
amoment. For my own part, I do not accept your view of the 
Parliament, or the nation it represents. I believe that both are 
substantially Christian, and sufficiently homogeneous with the 
Church as established by law to carry on the historical and con- 
stitutional relations of Church and State. I have no fear of the 
State withdrawing from the Church, because it is ruled by states- 
men, My fears arise from the notorious ignorance of statesman- 
ship among the clergy, and the unhistorical tendencies of the 
pseudo-laity, who think themselves what they are not.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Beeford, October 19. 


LAYMEN IN CONVOCATION. 
(To THs EpiITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—Referring to the Rev. Archer Gurney’s letter in the Spectator 
of the 17th, 1 hope you will permit me to state my opinion, 
formed by an almost constant attendance as a member of the 
General Synod of the Church of Ireland since its formation, that 
the admission of the laity into Convocation would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to the Church of England, if the clergy and laity were 
to debate together, but of no use whatever if the debates were to 
be apart. In order to legislate wisely, opinion must be formed, 
and for this purpose it is necessary, not only that the clergy 
should hear ecclesiastical questions discussed from the lay point 
of view—an object of which you do not overrate the importance 
—but that the laity should in the same way become familiar with 
the clerical view.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern Joun Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 18. 


Gro. Trevor, D.D. 





THE CORONATION OATH AND THE REAL PRESENCE. 

[To THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—* An East-End Vicar” has only succeeded in adding one 
or two more inaccuracies to those contained in his previous letter. 
The true account of the matter is as follows:—The Declaration 
quoted by your correspondent and the Coronation Oath are two 
distinct things. Both were part of the Coronation Service from 
the accession of William and Mary to that of George II., since 
which time the Declaration has been dissociated altogether from 
the Coronation. Queen Victoria, for example, was crowned on 
the 28th of June, 1838, but she made the declaration on the 
20th day of the preceding November, in the presence of the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

In the second place, the Declaration says nothing whatever 
about the doctrine of ‘the Real Presence.” The twenty-eighth 
of the Thirty-nine Articles both repudiates Transubstantiation and 
asserts the It asserts that ‘* the Body of Christ 
is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper.” It adds that this takes 
place * only after an heavenly and spiritual manner,” and that 


teal Presence. 


faith,” —propositions which a believer even in transubstantiation 
would admit. 

To assert that the body of Christ “is given” is to assert that 
its presence is anterior to the action of the recipient's faith and 
independent of it. The article, with strict theological accuracy, 
limits the province of faith to that of appropriating a gift existing 
already objectively to and independently of it. To assert, indeed, 
that the presence is only in the communicant is to make the com- 
municant the real consecrator, in which case, the part enacted by 
the officiating priest would rightly deserve to be characterised as 
a profane farce. Another result of such a theory would be that, 
in the event of all the communicants being destitute of faith, 
there would be no sacrament at all,—no “inward part or thing 
signified.” 

The fact is, to speak plainly, if the denials of the Old-Catholic 
doctrine of the Real Presence were logical, those who make them 
would give up sacraments altogether, for on their theory they are 
nothing but profane shams.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An East-Enxp Rector. 





SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—I am surprised to find that in more than one note on the 
subject, you, like the Bishop of Manchester in more than one 
speech, have ignored an important part of the work that is being 
done now, at least by the University of Cambridge, in examining 
schools. From the regulations, which I enclose, you will see that 
the University is willing to undertake the examination of the 
whole of any school, boys and girls alike, for a fee which is very 
moderate, except in the case of a large school.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN EXAMINER TO THE CAMBRIDGE SYNDICATE, 
[We were not acquainted with this rule. But it is not a rule 
of the Joint-University Board, but of the Syndicate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge alone.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
<ioniaiiiicain 
THE TUMMEL AND THE DUCK. 
Past runs the sunlit Tummel, strong from his wilds above, 
Blue as the deepest cobalt, shot like the neck of a dove,— 
He is fresh from the Moor of Rannoch, he has drained Loch 
Ericht dread, 
And imaged in Carie’s waters Ben y Houlach’s stately head. 
IIe has mourned by the graves of the Struans hid in the night of 
the wood, 
And laughed past the pleasant slope where our old Dunalister 
stood. 
Schihallion has heard him chafing down by his sunless steep, 
And has watched the child of the mountains deep in his Loch 
asleep. 
He’s awake and down by Bonskeid, he has leapt his Falls with 
glee, 
He has married the Garry below, and they linger in Faskally ; 
Then off by Moulin of Earn, and down to our Duck and me. 
ARRAN. 








BOOKS. 


MR. GREVILLE’S “« JOURNALS,”* 
Tur this is the most readable book of the season may be stated 





“the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and eaten is | 





at once, and is small praise. Mr, Greville was born an aristocrat, 
| of the Grevilles, Earls of Warwick, and Bentincks, Dukes of 
Portland ; was appointed in 1821 Clerk of the Council, perhaps 
| the most confidential of all permanent offices under the Crown ; 
| held his appointment for nearly forty years; was regarded during 
| that time as a kind of nexus among politicians, being a Whig by 
party, and a Conservative by intellectual proclivities ; wrote down 
| his experiences steadily, though at intervals, and desired that they 
‘might be published early. ‘That they are interesting may be ad- 
mitted at once, but we are not quite so sure that they are valuable. 
The facts may be important, but we have a doubt as to the im- 


_| portance of the judgment on the facts. ‘The two leading qualities 


| in the mind of Mr. Greville,” says his admiring editor, Mr. Reeve, 
“‘ were love of truth and love of justice,”—and, on the whole, and 
| with a lingering suspicion, we may admit that in his mature age 
and his declining years, Mr. Reeve, who knew Mr. Greville well, 


may have understood him right. ‘The softest judgment is always 





* The Greville Menwirs. Edited by Henry Reeve. 3 vols. London: Longmans, 
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the wisest, but to us, who know Mr, Greville only from this book, | suffered to go alone. Accordingly he had no sooner arrived than, in- 


which ends in 1838, more than 27 years before his death, the de- | toxicated with the applause he received, he forgot all that had 
occurred here and all the resolutions of the Allies, and flourished off 


scription in the preface seems imperfect. He reveals himself in these speeches in direct contradiction to them, and announced his determina. 
Journals to us as a man who was English aristocrat to the bone, | tion to comprehend the disputed provinces in his new kingdom.” 

honourable, principled, and self-contained ; eager for pleasure of | Mr, Reeve cannot stand this, and corrects the misstatements ina 
the kind he loved, which was mild gambling ; with a conscience of a | note; but the error of judgment remains, and is due, so far as we 

. . . . ’ ” 
keenish, but sleepy kind—for example, he hated his sinecure, the | can perceive, solely to the fact that Leopold was a man of reserved 
Secretaryship of Jamaica, as an unjust job, but exerted himself | manners, and not of the manners Mr. Greville liked, which were 
to keep it, because he wanted the income ;—with an intellectual | ¢hoge of the “fine old English gentleman,” given to horses, good 
j » 2 j ay" . » > ripe P; . . . ° tg vad cs ’ 5 
temper acidulated by asense of the difference between what he was | wine, and broad stories. His first judgment of Sir James 
and what he thought he ought to have been, with an exaggerated | Graham, as ‘a man with some cleverness and plenty of fluency,” 
4 : - M sw. 7 > ; ave ele e,° . . . = ’ 

notion of the importance of individuals as compared with events }| is positively silly, as is also his opinion of Lord Althorp, a man 
and, as a consequence of these mental peculiarities, with a goed who, though undoubtedly weak somewhere—he was a hypo- 
hatred of Royalty and all connected with it, a hatred which ex- | chondriac at heart, always wanting to kill himself, from a convie- 
tends itself to great aristocrats, whom Mr. Greville, simply because | tion of incompetence—had a distinct faculty, derived rather from. 
they are unusually prosperous, is glad to see incommoded. A | moral character than brain, for leading the House of Commons :— 
temper of this kind does not fit a man to judge men well, unless 
he has singular insight, and Mr. Greville had not singular insight. 
He was deceived by individuals, Russian agents particularly ; by | and Parliamentary debates). It is too ludicrous, too melancholy, to: 


surface-appearances, by manner, and especially by eccentricity. | think of the finances of this country being managed by such a man;. 
He thought George IV. and William LV. nearly mad, and Lord what will not people endure? What a strange medley politics pro- 
se = : uce: a wretched clerk in an office who makes some unimportant 


Brougham quite mad, and felt a sort of annoyance at individuality | blunder, some clerical error, or who exhibits signs of incapacity for 


which is the sure mark of a narrow brain. It is true he often | work, which it does not much signify whether it be well or ill done, is 
formed sounder judgments after long study, and was very truthful | $°t rid of, and here this man, this good-natured, popular, liked-and- 
i | laughed-at good fellow, more of a grazier than a statesman, blurts out 


in recording his siging blunders ; true that he recognised at least | his utter ignorance before a Reformed Parliament, and people lift up 
one man of genius, Canning ; and true also that he had the oddest, | their eyes, shrug their shoulders, and laugh and chuckle, but still om 
splenetic-humorous flashes of insight into himself, his own passion | he goes.” 

for horse-racing, and his own tendency to wonderfully stupid and | Or what are we to say of his early account of Palmerston, his: 
solemn moralising about events, but on the whole he does not| opinion of whom he took, as he took his opinion of Leopold, from 
leave on us any impression of insight. His astounding stories|}a mere Russian agent, whose business it was to discredit the 
about the Royal family may be true. His own patron, the Duke | British Foreign Office ?— 

of York, whose paid racing ‘‘ confederate” he was for years—to|} Madame de Lieven told me that it was impossible to describe the 


the great advantage of the Duke, be it added—may have been | contempt as well as dislike which the whole corps diplomatique had for 
» Sauire Weste 2 : F ees >rincess Palmerston, and pointing to Talleyrand, who was sitting close by, ‘sur- 
the Squite Western bo depicts, and his wile, « Frincos of tout lui. They have the meanest opinion of his capacity, and his 


Prussia, the eccentric woman he describes, who never went/ manners are the reverse of conciliatory. She cannot imagine how his 


to bed, but lay about, who listened with calm serenity to the! colleagues bear with him, and Lord Grey supports him vehemently, 

broadest stories, and who liking her husband, still ordered into | The only friend he has in the Cabinet is Graham, who has no weight. 
he gtable cuntile Mh, te hed oil : Geeom TY His unpopularity in his own office is quite as great as it is among the 
the stable curric - Ww _ 7 a - : Or - 5 Os. Cores *| foreign ministers, and he does nothing, so that they do not make up im 
may have expressed in his pages’ hearing his wish “‘ that somebody | respect for what they want in inclination.” 

would assassinate Knighton,” yet cower before the intriguing doc-| y7, Poeye says Mr. Greville’s opinions are not valuable for their: 

tor; and William IV. may have been the coarse, vulgar old Admiral | ,-curacy, but for the sincerity with which they reflect the opinions 

he depicts, who could not restrain a wish to walk down Pall Mall, of the day, but where is the proof of that? ‘They are contrary to 

° eo ° oe oe, P ’ 5 —*= . . 

or to insult his sister-in-law, or to exalt his illegitimate children all evidence, which shows that British statesmen thought Leopold 

—_(Creville ia aa sav: St. Simo F 73 » bastar ” ¢ a ‘ . 

Greville 2 - gg on ha poamy — the — and ought to land in Belgium alone, that they raised Lord Althorp to 
their “ig mm at Windsor—but there is no evidence in Mr. | their head, and that they placed Palmerston, an Irish pauper peer,. 
Greville’s intelligence that this was so. What is the use of @| with no influence, except from his capacity, in the Foreign Office. 
man’s judgment who writes like this of the coolest brain of his | ‘That Mr, Greville corrected many of his opinions by experience is. 
age, a man who undoubtedly had proposed to himself to govern true—anybody not a fool would do that—but to give his opinion 

. . . . ‘ sf | s — 

England through his wife, the Princess Charlotte, and who did | or information at any time much weight seems Pa us ridiculous 
oa . - > wal 
govern the most difficult of peoples,—Leopold of Belgium, as We | te saw a great deal, and was very inquisitive, and tried to be 

nw oC _ : - eon ° 
now call him ? very truthful, but even when he did not dislike, which was very 

“He is very dull and heavy in his manner, and seems overcome with | seldom, he had as little original insight as a man of his opportuni- 
the weight of his dignity. This Prince will not succeed here; every- ties could well possess 
body is civil to him, from the interest he excited at the time of the oat 7 ‘ ; : : . 
With this proviso, we quote a few of his summaries of the mem 


Princess’s death,—an interest which has not yet subsided. There 
seems to be no harm in him, but everybody contrasts his manners | and women in whom the Englishmen still take a living interest, 


with those of the Duke of York, and the comparison is not to his/ avoiding those already quoted everywhere. He had a perfect 
viele te detestation of Queen Adelaide :— 
This was in 1820. In 1830, Mr. Greville is shrewd enough to « The Queen came to Lady Bathurst’s to seo the review and hold » 
detect Leopold's anxiety for the throne of Greece, but despises him | sort of drawing-room, when the Ministers’ wives were presented to her, 
for it, though, as Leopold said, if ‘‘ I had taken it, I should have | and official men, to which were added Lady Bathurst’s relations; 
been Emperor of Constantinople.” But in 1831 he writes in| ¢¥tybody was in undress except the officers. Sho is very ugly, with a 
: : horrid complexion, but has good manners, and did all this (which she 
undoubting faith :— hated) very well. She said the part as if she was acting, and wished 
the groen curtain to drop.”... sc csccccecrsecesecvcsas . 
“He sent for the Queen, who came with the Landgravine and one of 
the King’s daughters, Lady Augusta Erskine, the widow of Lord 
Cassilis’s son. She looked at the drawings, meant, apparently, to be 
civil to me in her ungracious way, and said she would have none of our 
crowns, that shoe did not like to wear a hired crown, and asked me if F 
—the fact being that Leopold was near declining the throne, be- | thought it was right that she should. I said, ‘Madam, I can only say 


cause the Constitution left him too little power. And even when | that the late King wore one at his coronation.’ However she said, ‘I 
do not like it, and I have got jewels enough, so I will have them made 


>, » is 2erver was ake j td P1SSiE ° 
Leopold had consented, his observer was so taken in by a Russian | up myself.” Tho King said to me, ‘Very well; then you will have to 
agent that he wrote :— pay for the setting.’ ‘Ob, no,’she said; ‘I shall pay for it all myself.’” 
“When Leopold received the offer of the Crown, he only consented | t7e hints the existence of scandals (wholly unfounded) about the 
to take it upon an understanding that the Belgians would agree to the : re Se 
terms prescribed by the Allies; but before the whole thing was settled Queen, and derides the “ beggarly country and poor pea 
he took fright and began to repent, and it was with some difficulty he | from which she came, yet cannot help acknowledging her won- 
pond =~ co gc by es — ps gro with a gee derful kindliness to the King’s natural children, who repaid it by 
a ese terms wou © complied with. Go, however, he did, and | . . ee a aii od = so wee r 
that unaccompanied by any person of weight or consequence from this incessant suepertimences. . Her sin in the popular ye ‘ ns he 
country. Matuscewitz told me that he went on his knees to Palmer- dislike to the Reform Bill, but Mr. Greville, who disliked that 
ston to send somebody with him who would prevent his getting into| Bill as much as she did, seems to have disliked her mainly for being 
scrapes, and that Talleyrand and Falck, by far the best heads among | yoJy, ‘The Princess Charlotte, for whom all England mourned, turns 
them, had both predicted th ld w hg cp 0 anise nae i a “ar 
. P "a-ak te in ae out, in his memoirs, as in Lady Charlotte Bury’s, and incidentally 


folly the consequences of which might be irreparable. Our Govern- 4 2 . ‘ 5 - 
ment, however, paid no attention to these remonstrances, and he was' in Stockmar’s, a flighty, imprudent girl, who writes silly letters to 














“ Everybody talking yesterday of Althorp’s exhibition in the House 
of Commons the night before (for particulars of which see newspapers 











“Lord Lansdowne told me that Leopold is inconceivably anxious to 
be King of Belgium, that short of going in direct opposition to the 
wishes and advice of all the Royal Family and of the Government, he 
would do anything to be beking’d, and, what is equally absurd, that the 
others cannot bear that he should be thus elevated.” 
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Captain Hess, & dependent of her mother’s, and makes violent 


love to Prince Augustus of Prussia :-— 

«| met at Brighton Lady Keith [Madame de Flahaut], who told us a 
deal about French polities, which, as she is a partisan, was not 
worth much, but she also gave us rather an amusing account of the 
early days of the Princess Charlotte, at the time of her escape from 
Warwick House in a hackney coach and taking refuge with her mother, 
and of the earlier affair of Captain Hess, The former escapade arose 
f em her determination to break off her marriage with the Prince of 
©-ance. and that from her falling suddenly in love with Prince Augustus 
of Prussia, and her resolving to marry him and nobody else, not know- 

ine that he was already married de la main gauche in Prussia, It seems 

tliat she speedily made known her sentiments to the Prince, and he 
(nctwithstanding his marriage) followed the thing up, and had two 

;terviews With her at her own house, which were contrived by Miss 

Knight, her governess. During one of these Miss Mercer arrived, and 

Miss Knight told her that Prince Augustus was with the Princess in 

her room, and what a fright she (Miss Knight) was in. Miss Mercer, 

who evidently had no mind anybody should conduct such an affair for 
the Princess but herself, pressed Miss Knight to go and interrupt 
them, which on her declining she did herself. The King (Regent as 
he was then) somehow heard of these meetings, and measures of coer- 
eion were threatened, and it was just when an approaching visit from 
him had been announced to the Princess that she went off. Miss 
Mercer was in the house at the time, and the Regent, when he came, 
found her there. He accused her of being a party to the Princess’s 
flight, but afterwards either did or pretended to believe her denial, and 
sent her to fetch the Princess back, which after many pourpar/ers and 
the intervention of the Dukes of York and Sussex, Brougham, and the 

Bishop of Salisbury, her preceptor, was accomplished at two in the 

morning.” 

Ife says of Lord Melbourne, what is certainly not generally 
known, that his ‘* excellent scholarship and universal information 
remarkably display themselves in society, and he delivers himself 
with an energy which shows how deeply his mind is impressed 
with literary subjects ;” that he was greatly addicted to theology 
and theological reading ; decides the Norton action against him 
to have been urged on for political purposes ; and leaves gene- 
rally a most favourable impression of his powers. He gives, 
however, no summary of his character, though he takes immense 
trouble to draw up one of Peel, as he judged him in 1833 :— 

‘Under that placid exterior he conceals, I believe, a boundless am- 

bition, and hatred and jealousy lurk under his professions of esteem 
and j olitieal attachment, His is one of those contradictory characters, 
containing in it so much of mixed good and evil, that it is difficult to 
strike an accurate balance between the two, and the acts of his politi- 
cal life ave of a corresponding description, of questionable utility and 
merit, though always marked by great ability. It is very sure that he has 
been the instrument of great good, or of enormous evil, and apparently 
more of the latter. He came into life the child and champion of a 
j olitieal system which has been for a long time crumbling to pieces; 
and if the perils which are produced by its fall are great, they are 
uiainly attributable to the manner in which it was upheld by Peel, 
and tohis want of sagacity, in a wrong estimate of his means of defence and 
of the force of the antagonist power with which he had tocontend. The 
leading principles of his political conduct have been constantly erroneous, 
and his dexterity and ability in supporting them have only made tho 
consequences of his errors more extensively pernicious. If we look 
hack through the long course of Peel’s life, and inquire what have been 
the great political measures with which his name is particularly con- 
nected, we shall find, first, the return to cash payments, which almost 
everybody now agrees was a fatal mistake, though it would not be fair 
to visit him with extraordinary censure for a measure which was sanc- 
tioned by almost all the great financial authorities ; secondly, opposition 
to reform in Parliament and to religious emancipation of every kind, 
the maintenance of the exclusive system, and support, untouched and 
uncorrected, of the Charch, both English and Irish. His resistance to 
alterations on these heads was conducted with great ability, and for 


grest 








a long time with success; but he was endeavouring to uphold a system 
which was no longer supportable, and having imbibed in his career 
much of the liberal spirit of the age, he found himself in a state of no 
small perplexity between his old connections and his more enlarged 
propensities, Still he was chained down by the former, and conse- | 
quently, being beaten from all his positions, he was continually obliged | 
to give way, but never did so till rather too late for his own credit 
and much too late for the interest at stake. Notwithstanding, there- | 
fore, the reputation he has acquired, the hold he has had of office, and | 
is probably destined to have again, his political life has been a con- | 
siderable failure, though not such an one as to render it more probable 
than not that his future life will be a failure too. He has hitherto | 
been encumbered with embarrassing questions and an unmanageable | 
party. Time has disposed of the first, and he is divorced from the last ; | 
u his great experience and talents have a fair field to act upon, he | 
may yet, in spite of his selfish and unamiable character, be a distin- | 
guished and successful minister.” 








DEKKER AND HIS COLLEAGUES.* 
[SECOND NOTICE] 
We have reserved for consideration in the present notice of | 


in the “ Virgin Martyr” (1622); with Ford in the ‘“Sun’s 
Darling,” and with others besides the latter author, in the 
‘“‘ Witch of Edmonton ” (these last two not having been published 
till after Dekker’s death). All these have been heretofore well 
edited, and especially the four bearing Webster’s and Middleton’s 
names, by Alexander Dyce, whose notes have been borrowed by 
the present editor without any conspicuous alterations. 

It has been disputed, with regard to the ‘ Virgin Martyr,” 
whether Dekker’s contributions extended only to the low and 
indecent comic scenes which have been said to disgrace the 
drama, or included also some of the most refined and elevated 
character. We should not, in any case, be ready to think more 
meanly of the man’s nature for his having interwoven passages of 
the first-mentioned class with a higher element, in so far as they 
tend to produce an impressive and instructive contrast, such as: 
Shakespeare has conspicuously employed to throw light upon the 
virtues and vices portrayed in his Pericles and Measure for Measure. 
But we have little doubt of Dekker’s capacity for scenes of botl 
classes; we should question, however, whether the whole arrange- 
ment and conduct of the “ Virgin Martyr” did not prove the 
general subordination of our poet’s work to a mind of more 
architectonic faculty. But let us briefly survey the other plays in: 
order of time, in order to form a more probable conjecture on 
these poiuts. 

“ Westward Hoe ” has a general resemblance in the plot to the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, only the wives not only justify their 
behaviour (which is outrageously free), but are able to throw back 
the charge of intrigue upon their several husbands. The play is 
mostly made up of very vulgar and vicious scenes, in which 
Dekker’s slang and love of mimicry are conspicuous; while 
Webster’s hand appears in the florid and rhythmical courtship of 
the Earl, and in a sprinkling of wit and subtle fancy which 
enlivens the whole composition. So far, then, he appears to have 
added a little finish to Dekker’s outlines; but if we go on to the 
closing scenes, we find the final discomfiture of the Earl’s amour 
by the disguised husband, Justiniano, to be an abrupt and ill- 
managed scene (like that of the pretended death which we have 
noticed in Dekker's ‘* Histriomastix ”), whereas the winding-up of 
the other intrigues is more skilful, and contains a notable trace of 
Webster’s manner in the mode of introducing the anecdote of the 
horn-blowing citizen. We may conjecture, then, that in this 
instance, among others, Webster has, to use Langbaine’s phrase- 
ology, made a platted whipcord out of the loose threads of 
Dekker’s design. 

In “‘ Northward Hoe” the story turns on a conspiracy of two 
rakes to belie a citizen’s wife to him; the husband is undeceived. 
by a sagacious friend (whom we find to be a poet) ; he affects to 
be reconciled to his rivals, plays the part of a benefactor towards 
them, and revenges himself by setting them at odds through 
another intrigue in which they are engaged. In fact, one rake 
is made to marry the other’s mistress; and other tricks are played 
among the four men and a scapegrace nephew of the poet, so 
that the latter seems narrowly to escape a lunatic asylum. The 
action opens with an appearance of determined villany, that 
might have suited Webster's tragic vein; and we may probably 
trace him in much of the subsequent manceuvre, as also in the 
general conduct and finish of the play. The outrageous characters. 
and forced situations are as much suited to Dekker’s taste as 
Webster's, but the former is most easily recognised in a madhouse 
scene—which reminds us of the ** Honest Whore ”—as also in the 
broken English of a Welshman and a German, in whom his 
readers will find old acquaintances. Altogether, this production 
of the two dramatists is a very amusing one, though scarcely 
commendable on moral grounds, 

The “ History of Sir ‘Thomas Wyatt” is a very slight and 
inartificial chronicle-play, which could do no credit to either 
Dekker or Webster, if they had done more than (as it appears) 
to patch the work of some inferior playwright. We find here 
and there some of the blank verse good, but it has suffered irre- 
parable injury from its transcribers. ‘There is also some amusing 
comic dialogue where the Kentish troop under Brett is induced 
to desert to Wyatt's side, but we cannot undertake to distinguish 
either of our authors here. 

Middleton is not famous for thoroughly good plots, but is clever 











Dekker’s complete works those six plays in whose composition he | in manceuvre ; he has a very lively style, and is at times prettily 
was avowedly associated, whether as a principal or a subordinate, | sentimental. He is fond of reclaiming penitent villains, and apt 
with other noted dramatists, namely, with Webster in “* Westward | to appear weak and superstitious where he is most anxious to dis- 
Hoe,” ‘‘Northward Hoe,” and “Sir Thomas Wyatt” (1607) ; | play a moral sense, as in the Succubus scene, and the whole part 
with Middleton in the “Roaring Girl” (1611); with Massinger of Penitent Brothel in ‘*A Mad World, my Masters.” By 
: (such criteria, the ‘‘ Roaring Girl” might be almost entirely his 
| work; and Moll Cutpurse makes a fine figure, “ passing through 








* The Dramatic Works of Thomas 


and a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 


Dekker, now first collected, with Illustrative Notes 
London: Johu Pearson. 1873. 
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this play in her doublet and breeches,” shaming mostly the men 
by her courage, and the women by her virtue, and scorning love 
for herself, while she readily takes the part of “‘ turtle-doves” and 
other distressed persons. But Dekker’s hand has been traced in 
this play by means of a poetic metaphor in an under-plot of base 
intrigue, or perhaps in several sister under-plots; for the lines,— 
“ Since last I saw him twelve months three times told 
The nioon has drawn through her light silver bow,” 
are nearly a repetition of some in the ‘* Whore of Babylon.” 
Nor do we doubt that the same writer’s help was needed in the 
last scenes of the play, to stuff them with a peculiar species of 
slang, in which his miscellaneous works, as here cited by the com- 
mentators, show him to have been a great proficient. The ‘‘Sun’s 
Darling ” is a lyrical and ‘‘ moral masque,” in the Spanish style, 
showing us how man wastes the successive seasons of his life, 
and neglects their best endowments, as he is taught to do by 
*‘Humour” or by ‘ Folly.” Langbaine attributes the greater 
part of this piece, and Gifford the last two acts, to Ford, the 
latter critic tracing Dekker perpetually in the other three acts and 
throughout the comic part, but specially in the rural touches. 
Mr. Swinburne agrees with Gifford that the ‘‘Sun’s Darling” is a 
piece of patchwork, hastily stitched up for some momentary 
purpose,”’ and adds :— 

“T suspect that the two poets did not work together on it, but that 

our present text is merely a recast by Ford of an earlier masque by 
Dekker, probably, as Mr. Collier has suggested, his lost play -of 
«Phaeton, for which we might be glad to exchange the ‘loop’d and 
window’d nakedness’ of this ragged version. In those parts which are 
plainly remnants of Dekker’s handiwork, there are some scattered lines 
of great sweetness, such as those of lament for the dead spring. For 
the latter scenes, as Gifford observes, it is clear that Ford is, in the 
main, responsible; the intrusion in the fifth act of political satire and 
adulation is singularly perverse and infelicitous. In the opening scene, 
also, between Raybright and the Priest of the Sun, I recognise the 
moral tone and metrical regulation of Ford’s verse. Whatever the 
original may have been—and it was probably but a thin and hasty 
piece of work—it has, doubtless, suffered from the incongruous matter 
loosely sewn on to it; and the masque, as it stands, is too lax and inco- 
herent in structure to be worth much asa sample of its slight kind, or to 
show if there was anything of more significance or value in its first 
conception.”—Lortnightly Review, July, 1871. 
These strictures tempt us to reflect that we are accustomed to 
loose and incoherent work in Dekker, and that whatever were 
Ford's defects or fine qualities, we have no particular reason to 
think he would have made a hash of any play he had at first 
found decently put together. The intrusion of political satire is 
not here so flagrant as in “If this be not a good play, &c.” (see 
our first notice), and we incline, therefore, to believe that the 
entire, faulty plan of the poem was first devised or adopted by 
Dekker, and then Ford called in to give some finishing-touches to 
the style, without attempting further alterations. 

The ‘* Witch of Edmonton” has more than three nominal 
fathers, but we may again consult Gifford and Mr. Swinburne 
respecting the particulars of its derivation. The latter writes :— 

“Tt isa play of raro beauty and importance, both on poetical and 
social grounds; perhaps the first protest of the stage against the horrors 
and brutalities of vulgar superstition...... Victor Hugo could 


scarcely show a more tender and more bitter pity for the sordid and | 


grovelling agonies of outcast old age and reprobate misery than that 
which fills and fires the speech of the old hag, where she first appears 
gathering sticks to warm herself, starved, beaten, lame, and bent doubls 
with blows ... . to the last moment, when she is led to execution through 
the roar of the rabble. In all this part of the play I trace the hand of 
Dekker ; his intimate and familiar science of wretchedness, his great 
and gentle spirit of compassion for the poor and suffering, with whom 
his own lot in life was so often cast in prison and out... .. . The part of 
Susan is one of Dekker’s most beautiful and delicate studies; in three 
short scenes he has given an image so perfect in its simple sweetness, 
as hardly to be overmatched outside the gallery of Shakespeare’s women. 
The tender freshness of his pathos, its plain, frank qualities of grace 
and strength, never showed themselves with purer or more powerful 
effect than here. The after-scene where Frank’s guilt is discovered has 
the same force and vivid beauty. The interview of Frank with the dis- 
guised Winifred in this seene may be compared by tho student of 
dramatic style with the parting of the same characters at the close; 
the one has all the poignant simplicity of Dekker, the other all the 
majestic energy of Ford. The rough buffoonery and horse-play of the 
clown and the familiar we may probably set down to Dekker’s account ; 


there is not much humour or meaning in it, but it is livelier and less 


offensive than most of Ford’s attempts in that line.” 


This is a cordial and appreciative critique, and we need not here | 
inquire into the authorship of some subordinate scenes which are | 


comparatively tame or trivial. 

We return now to the well-known “ Virgin Martyr,” and we 
must observe that the structure of this drama, when we allow 
for the simplicity of its theme, has a solidity and finish which 
may be claimed for Massinger, but hardly, we believe, for Dekker. 
Accordingly, the tragic and the comic elements and characters 
are sharply and discreetly divided, nor can we doubt that the 
former are mostly Massinger’s work, and that the latter have been 





built by Dekker on a base assigned to him or agreed upon. The 
admirers of Dekker think that he must have overstepped these 
limits; and Charles Lamb, after extracting a scene between 
Angelo and Dorothea which is renowned for its simple pathos 
observes :— , 
“This scene has beauties of so very high an order, that with ail my 
respect for Massinger, I do not think he had poetical enthusiasm 
capable of furnishing them. His associate, Dekker, who wrote ‘Ola 
Fortunatus,’ had poetry enough for anything. The very impurities 
which obtrude themselves among the sweet pieties of this play have a 
strength of contrast, a raciness, and a glow in them, which are aboyg 
Massinger. They set off the religion of the rest.” 
In what is here said of poetical enthusiasm, it is possible that 
Lamb has not sufficiently considered the unique character of a 
drama, where the view of that almost supernatural moral power 
which has to be exerted by the Christian martyrs may have 
elevated Massinger, as it must otherwise elevated Dekker, beyond 
his usual precedents. The scene in question has, in Spite of its 
tenderness, a composed dignity and fullness which Dekker hardly 
reaches elsewhere. The versification, however, as Mr. Fleay has 
shrewdly pointed out, in an article which lately appeared in Mac. 
millan’s Magazine, has apparently some Dekkerian characteristics, 
But we must hasten to close an examination for which we can 
only claim a tentative or suggestive character, where a long and 
intimate familiarity with the Elizabethan dramatists would be 
requisite to form a confident judgment on the points discussed. 





LINLEY ROCHFORD.* 


Youne love and young lovers are at a discount in the novels 
of the period, and married people, in whom the reader was 
formerly supposed to take no interest after the wedding-day, are 
candidates for public favour, put forward by the most and the 
least meritorious writers, as though a general consent had been 
arrived at on the subject. Is it because the most awful and im- 
portant of all human relationships is also the most interesting, 
because it is~the only one to which something of romance 
always clings, because it involves peril, catastrophe, or bound- 
less content, in a degree to which no other relation involves 
them, and is the only tie that renders the history of two 
absolutely interdependent? Have the novel-writers recognised 
these truths, that they begin with a wedding now-a-days, which 
used to find its place on the last page of the third volume; and 
when they end with a second wedding, usually make it the com- 
pensatory atonement of that poetic justice of which they are the 
arbitrary dispensers, for the woes entailed by the first? It 
is a common charge against modern manners that girls do 
not receive the attention which was formerly regarded as 
their legitimate portion, that the young married women get all 
the dancing, receive all the admiration, and do all the flirting. 
Now they are invading fiction, attracting all readers to their 
wiles and their woes, and rendering the once welcome stories of 
interruptions in the course of true love, with Jenny and Jessamy 
for their heroine and hero, altogether trite andinsipid. 1t would 
be difficult to mention a novel of any mark for a long time past 
| which has not had a married pair for its central interest, or given 
us more than a glimpse of the girlhood of the heroine. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy gives us no such glimpse of Linley 
Rochford; he even isolates her from the antecedent circum- 
| stances and associations of her life, so that she is nothing but 
|a wife, a wondering, worshipping, girl-wife, when, ‘just after 
| her wedding-tour, she comes with her husband to his home ;” so 
| happy, in such an enchanted dream, that she takes herself to task 
| for it,—when she looks over the park lands towards the village at 
| night, saying to herself, ‘‘'There must be unhappiness down there; 
| there must be poverty, and struggle, and ill-health ; sick children, 
I suppose, and sorrowing mothers; perhaps a young widow, 
| lamenting over her lost husband. Life is terrible. I am afraid 
to be happy. I must try to help and serve everyone here, and do 
| all the good I can; there is no other way of excusing myself for 
_ being so very, very happy.” 

We know at once, when Linley Rochford starts on her voyage 
of discovery to the village, accompanied, not by her husband, 
but by an eccentric neighbour of his, Mr. Tuxham, who is 
10t, we think, made as amusing to the reader as the original 
of him—for he is evidently drawn from life—has been to the 
writer, that the story is going to be one of disjllusionment and 
disenchantment, and that Linley is too clever and too true to 
persevere in her false ideal of Mr. Rochford long after she has 
the opportunity of seeing him among his dependaats, whom he 
neglects, confronted with the duties which he ignores. Wise, 











! * Linley Rochford. A Novel. By Justin McCarthy. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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quiet satire underlies the pretty sketch of Linley Rochford’s first 
evening at home; her pride and pleasure in her new sphere, her 
timid surprise and gratitude for Rochford’s love and choice of her, 
her entire belief in the reality and perfection of her love for him, 
the admiration with which his little ways fill the girl who has 
been brought up by a couple of maiden aunts at Bonn ; and “ in 
her heart liked his staying behind when the night is well- 
advanced, and reading alone, and smoking. It seemed manly, 
and one other evidence of superiority over woman; and all 


her pride was now in the great qualities of her husband.” | 


Linley is bright, eager-spirited, pure of heart, humble-minded, 
and though full of the notion of doing good to the people about 
her, has no other idea than that it is all to be done through and 
with her husband; that he has hitherto been in the habit of ful- 
filling the duties of which she has only a confused concep- 
tion, and that the most she can hope to be judged worthy 
to do is the aiding and supplementing of him. But Linley 
must not be supposed to be a perfect being—that impossi- 
bility in fact is a dreadful bore in fiction—she has a strong 
dash of jealousy in her composition, and is an out-and-out 


partisan. To do Mr. McCarthy justice, he never fails to bring | 


out that strong point of feminine character; and his habitual 
selection of women’s stories for his subjects owes much of its 
success, not only to his skill in the comprehension and delinea- 
tion of women, but to his clear perception of their failings, 
and treatment of them as failings, even when they lean most 
decidedly to virtue’s side. He would no more ask us to 
follow the fortunes of a woman who is always under the rule of 
pure reason, and guided by a sense of abstract justice, than he 
would invite us to the society of Phryne; and Linley Rochford, 
though she is the highest type he has yet drawn, more refined 
than his Christina in My Enemy’s Daughter, with more lofty self- 
command than his ‘‘ Fair Saxon,” has a reassuring vein of pre- 
judice and a strong turn for mimicry,—in short, an undisciplined 
sense of humour, for which, though it gets her into some scrapes, 
we are very much obliged to her. When she indignantly declares 
that the lord of the manor ought to be ashamed of himself, because 
the village, when she sees it near, is a wretched object of contem- 
plation, and discovers that her own husband, who is serenely 
indifferent to the condition of every human being except himself— 
though her discovery stops a good deal short of that fact—is 
the lord of the manor; when she is incensed by Mr. Tux- 
ham’s description of her husband’s *“ Orestes,” one Mr. 
Roche Valentine, and his declaration that Rochford can- 
not possibly do without him, even during the interesting 
novelty of a honeymoon, we begin to like Linley heartily. By 
the time she returns home—having impetuously taken charge of a 
deserted child, who is already a precocious imp of falsehood and 
mischief, defiantly assuring Mr. Tuxham of Rochford’s cor- 
dial approbation, and has relieved her mind by resolving ‘to 
dislike Mr. Tuxham very much, and not to believe anything he 
says,”"—she has achieved our conquest. We are very sorry for 
Linley, though we trust Mr. McCarthy to make a way of escape 
for her at last from the dreary despair of her disillusionment ; 
from the hopelessness which must come to a fine nature yoked 
with one which has no conception of loftiness, or aspiration to 
anything beyond the gratification of sensuous and dilettante tastes ; 
and that the way of escape will be found through Roche Valentine, 
whom she vehemently detests, and for whom she believes, so long 
as her dominant common-sense will permit her to cherish this 
last delusion, that Rochford sacrifices himself. 

The plot of this story, though very simple, hardly admitting 
any complication, and containing but one startling incident, 
which is led up to dexterously, is constructed with remark- 
able artistic skill. There is no inconsistency in any part of it; 
there is no departure from the lines of character which are laid 
down in the beginning. The divergence of Linley and her 
husband respectively from the common stand-point which they 
occupy for a brief time is inevitable; its rate and measure 
differ, in proportion to the difference between the man and the 
woman. Rochford, as is natural, comes off by far the best 
all through, because his lower nature, his indolent disposition, 
his absolute selfishness, and his intrinsically feebler though more 
highly cultivated intelligence render him incapable of under- 
Standing Linley, and measuring the distance between them. 
While she is finding out that he has no “ great qualities,” 
that he has no great talents, that he is merely a selfish, indolent, 
heartless, conscienceless, weak, poor creature, of gentlemanly 
exterior—so merely external, that he has not the slightest notion 
of the delicacy which is wounded by a wife’s discovery of her 
husband's infidelity, and the sense of honour which is outraged 





| by the falsehoods he has told while it was convenient to hide it— 
| that no real concern for her welfare, no real appreciation of her 
intellect, has ever come to him—compassion, sometimes positively 
painful, takes hold of the reader. But it never extends to Roch- 
ford, though he is losing the love, the admiration, the presence of 
one of the sweetest women whom the novelist has ever called 
into being; though he is the lazy dupe of a base minx whom 
the author does not condescend to dress up in any of the 
fancy colours which make the danger and the immorality of 
such pictures; though he is wearing out the inexplicable love 
| of Roche Valentine, whose fine, frank, manly, dashing nature 
contrasts admirably with the integral meanness and surface-grace 
of hisown. The man is nota villain,—not the very slightest touch 
of the sensational or the melodramatic mars the consistent, but 
| rather amiable worthlessness of his character. He is rather ami- 
able,—that is to say, he is not violent or aggressive, because he 
is rich, has everything his own way, and finds his tastes may be 
| fully gratified without interference with the peace of other people. 
When such interference becomes necessary, he interferes without 
scruple,—indeed, without discussion with himself,—as a matter of 
course ; and the love of ease, fostered by his physical and moral 
| unhealthiness, one of the early surprises to Linley’s healthful and 
wholesome mind and body, gives him a factitious air of acquies- 
cence. The loyal struggles of the wife are beautifully shown,— 
| the clinging hope, the desperate effort to shut out conviction, the 
| crystal purity of mind and sensitiveness of conscience to which 
| it is inconceivable that a man can contemplate life from such a 
point of view as Rochford’s, the forlorn effort to love him quand 
| méme, the horrid conviction that she never has loved him, but 
only the creature of her fancy, are depicted with real power 
and fidelity to a standard of ethics and of art too rarely pro- 
posed to themselves by novelists in this day of low and little 
things. Mr. McCarthy has not failed to perceive the point at 
which objection might be taken to his consistency ; it is the noble 
friendship of Roche Valentine for Rochford, who returns it by a 
feeble and selfishness-actuated regard, which changes readily into 
an eager desire to be rid of his ever-useful presence when the 
conflict of interests arises between Rochford and his wife, and 
who does not hesitate to endorse the false rumour which assigns 
the wicked Sinda to Roche Valentine for a mistress, instead of to 
himself. But he has provided an answer to this objection, and 
he puts it into Valentine’s mouth, when his widowed sister-in- 
law, whose earthly Providence he is, says to him,— 

* Roche, I never could understand your admiration for Mr. Rochford.” 
—* But, Annie, I don’t admire him; I can’tadmire him. I have only a 
friendship, an affection for him; some sense of old companionship ; 
something brotherly. I think we must have been foster-brothers; at 
least, we ought to have been, his mother so loved us both, and we were 
always together. When we were at school and at college, I thought he 
was the cleverest fellow in all the world, and I believe he thought the 
same of me. Do you remember the story of the Irish gentleman run- 
ning up to somebody whom he mistook for a friend, and who mistook 
him, and then falling back with the apology, ‘I thought it was you, and 
you thought it was me, and, faix! it was neither of us’? Well, I thought 
Rochford was destined to turn out something wonderful, and perhaps 
he thought it was me, and, faix! it was neither of us.” 

In the conduct of Rochford when his wife leaves him, first, 
for a temporary absence, next for one destined to be eternal, 
the skill with which the character is conceived strikes us 
forcibly. He never supposes for a moment that he is torturing 
the woman whose heart he has wrung, whose delicacy he has 
outraged, by his small punctiliousness, any more than he realises 
that there can be anything more in the skilful arrangement of 
their domestic difficulty than the avoidance of a ‘‘row.” Mr. 
Edmund Sparkler in Little Dorrit was not more solicitous on this 
point, when he constantly urged on every occasion, “ All I say 
is, no row.” We have space for only one passage from the last 
interview between Linley and her husband; there is none more 
characteristic of both in the book :— 

“There was little or no anger in her tone throughout the whole of 
the conversation. She had not the least inclination to reproach him. 
He was not what she had ever expected or believed. He humbled him- 
self, and she was only pained. She actually began to pity him, and to 
forget her own blighted youth in regret for his disgrace and humilia- 
tion. But the idea of living with him any longer as his wife did not 
enter into her mind. Rochford groaned, and besought, and complained, 
and reproached, and went through all a weak man’s agonies of sense and 
mind. At last he fell into a weak man’s refuge of sullenness. ‘At 
least, you need not go this moment,’ he said. ‘ You needn’t cross me in 
everything, Linley. I don’t deserve all harshness from you. We 
need not make a scandal out of this. You don’t want scenes 
and scandal, I suppose? If you will break up our home’— 
he corrected himself quickly, and said ‘our household’—it may 
be done without inviting the attention of all the world !—‘ What do 


you wish me to do, Louis? 1 will do anything that is right.—‘ You 
know we have these people coming to-day, and there must be a scandal 





if you don’t appear; and to-morrow we are going out. Can't you say 
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to-day that you have to go to Germany, and go at the end of the week ? 
and I could see you off, and go away myself somewhere else soon after, 
and people would only gradually guess what had happened. That sort 
of thing is often done. Then we should have no scenes and scandals. 
You know I can’t stand such things—you might remember that, what- 
ever my faults may have been.’” Linley consents to this—and the de- 
scription of their interview ends thus:—“ There was such an air of 
relief and almost complacency about him, he seemed so feeble, and even 
so mean, and round his full, sensuous mouth there was such a quivering 
of easily restored self-satisfaction, that she knew any effort to explain 
the higher purpose of her past efforts would be energy thrown away.’” 
‘The story of those last days is finely told. There is one scene, and 
especially one sound, which reconciles us to the author's treatment 
of Rochford. Of course, it is natural and true that he should come 
off comfortably, up to a certain point, but it is none the less, 
perhaps it is all the more, provoking. The slight under-plot is 
very skilful, just touching the main interest of the story where its 
touch is required, but never obtrusive or obscuring. The book 
is so entirely unlike its predecessors, that a comparison between 
them and it is not called for; but as some such summary is usual 
when an author has a tolerably long list to show, we should say 
Linley Rochford, though less generally interesting as a story than 
Lady Judith and A Fair Saxon, is superior to both as a study of 
character, and in its firm, graceful, and finished literary style. 





THE HISTORY OF MUSIC.* 

In undertaking to write a history of music from the earliest times 
down to the fall of the Roman Empire, Mr. Chappell has set him- 
self no slight task ; the amount of technical knowledge, of linguistic 
skill, of study, and of research required to bring such a work to 
anything like a satisfactory completion is sufficient to deter all but 
the most enthusiastic lovers of the science from attempting to be- 
come the chroniclers of music in its early development, and as Mr. 
Chappell himself says, every allowance should be made for him who 
fails in some one of these numerous requirements. For ourselves, 
we do not believe that it would be possible for one man to write 
a book which should perfectly embrace this whole difficult subject ; 
nevertheless, we consider Mr, Chappell’s exertions most praise- 
worthy, and are willing to admit that he has done much more to 
clear away obscurities than we had supposed possible. He has 
set about his work with so much industry and discernment, 
avoiding preconceived theories and crotchets, and only endeavour- 
ing to elicit truth, that it would be strange if he had not achieved 
considerable success; and his history possesses one great ad- 
vantage over those already in existence, in the fact of its not 
being encumbered with obsolete and, in many cases, quite 
unintelligible technicalities, so that any persons of moderate 
intelligence will find themselves perfectly capable (even without 
a scientific knowledge of music) of following his reasoning, and 
making themselves masters of the chief points of his argument ; 
at the same time, they will glean incidentally many interesting 
facts. One of the most striking points in Mr. Chappell’s work 
relates to the music of the Greeks, his scientific inquiries having 
led him to precisely the same conclusion at which others had 
long ago arrived on historic grounds,—namely, that their know- 
ledge, far from being of original growth, was entirely derived 
from the Egyptians, who, again, had received their first teachings 
in that and other sciences from those learned Chaldeans who, in 
the earliest times (B.C, 2,014) visited their country, and imparted 
to them a knowledge of those arts which even then flourished in 
Babylon. Mr. Chappell proves, we think, satisfactorily the 
identity of Greek and Egyptian music :— 

“The musical instruments of the Greeks may,” he says, “ be traced 
jn Egypt even to the hitherto unobserved Magadis, or octave-playing 
instrument of Anacreon, and to the little, wailing, span-long pipe 
used for lamentation on the death of Adonis. From that pipe must the 
modern hautboy claim its descent. The total number of notes in the 
combined Greek seales agrees precisely with the enumeration of the 
Egyptian system as revealed to us by Greek writers. The worship of 
Athena or Minerva, who corresponds to the Egyptian goddess, Neth, 
was attended by the peculiar custom of having musical instruments to 
play in octaves in the temples of both countries. The same system of 
music must have prevailed in the two, because they had, at least in one 
case, the same song, and it was a song that, according to Herodotus, 
was in general use.” 

Mr. Chappell alludes to the remark of Herodotus that Egypt 
had copied nothing from Greece, and quotes Diodorus Siculus 
and others to show that Pythagoras, Orpheus, and Muszus 
visited Egypt for the purpose of improvement in music, a cir- 
-cumstance which was not overlooked by General Chesney in his 
account of the early spread of science from the Babylonian centre 
in the first ages of the world. But the point upon which Mr. 
Chappell may fairly establish a claim to originality is his demon- 
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stration of the identity of our own musical scale with that of the 
| Greeks, and consequently with that of the Chaldeans ; so that it 
would be possible for a young lady of this present day to perform 
a melody in all respects similar to that which her beringletted 
and scantily-attired sisters of the time of Moses are playing and 
singing, as depicted on some of the paintings on plaster removed 
from the Theban tombs, and preserved in the British Museum. 
| It has been so customary to look upon everything relating 
| to Greek music as surrounded with impenetrable difficulties, that 
Mr. Chappell’s simple elucidation of the matter will no doubt 
be received with surprise. Induced by the recommendation of 
| the late historian of Greece to investigate the subject, he soon 
| perceived that an especial hindrance to our comprehension of it 
lay in the fact that most of our information had come from Latin 
sources,—the treatise of Boethius in particular having been 
adopted as a text-book in the middle-ages. Not only did the 
Romans adopt merely one portion of the Greek system, and care 
little about the rest, but they also frequently misunderstood and 
perverted Greek musical terms, and hence it followed that what 
they comprehended so imperfectly they handed down to us in a 
still more mutilated state. Moreover, in ecclesiastical music, Greek 
words were frequently employed in senses wholly different from 
their original meanings, thus adding to the general confusion. 
As Mr. Chappell points out, Harmonia, Melodia, Harmonike, 
Sumphonia, and even Mousike itself, are not synonymous to the 
corresponding words in French, Italian, Spanish, or English, but 
require entirely different and more comprehensive renderings ; 
nor were the ecclesiastical scales in reality the same as the Greek 
ones, although they were called Greek, and had Greek names 
given to them. It was necessary therefore in studying the sub- 
ject to go to the fountain-head, and the result of doing so has 
been the interesting discovery of a system which, as to its keys, 
its modulations, and the tuning of its notes, almost exactly 
resembles our own, the difference being that the Greeks played 
only in minor keys, and had no such thing as a complete major 
scale. 

Mr. Chappell’s account of ancient musical instruments is 
curious and interesting, and perhaps as full as the present state of 
our antiquarian knowledge will admit of. Much light has been 
thrown upon the subject by the study of hieroglyphics and of the 
Ninevite and Egyptian paintings and sculptures, and it is probable 
that future research, especially now that attention has been drawn 
more closely to the investigation of ancient music, will reveal 
much more. It is singular that the shell of the turtle, used, 
according to the ‘‘ Hymn of Hermes” and the popular Egyptian 
myth, as the foundation both of the three-stringed lyre of the 
Greek Hermes and of that of Thoth, should be found in the 
present day in the ‘‘Syamsia” of Japan, which is described asa 
| kind of wretched three-stringed guitar, the body whereof consists 
of the shell of a turtle, the sounds being produced by setting the 
strings in movement by a small rod made of horn, just as the 
Greeks used a plectrum in playing on the lyre. Early organs 
naturally come in for a considerable share of Mr. Chappell’s 
attention, and he has. given a careful explanation both of the 
pneumatic and of the so-called hydraulic organ. The latter inven- 
tion is attributed to Ctesibus, who lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, or between the years 284 and 246 B.C., but the 
pneumatic instrument is of much earlier date. Without losing 
sight of the fact that the word ‘ organ’ was undoubtedly applied 
to any simple mechanical invention, musical or otherwise, and 
ought in its earlier application to be understood simply to mean 
an instrument, and indeed was used in this sense so late as the 
time of St. Augustine, it is evident that an organ blown by 
bellows, and made very much like those of the present day, was 
well known to the ancients ; and it is also clear, as Mr. Chappell 
remarks, that when the hydraulic organ was invented, the com- 
pressibility and elastic power of air were well understood, as also 
the fact that the pressure of water is equal in all directions. ‘The 
water was used, not for the purpose of producing sound, for the 


| pipes were all air, and not water-pipes, but in order to prevent 


the possibility of destroying the instrument by over-blowing. 
Another reason also probably was that the condensing syringe 
for injecting air took up less space than the Egyptian double 
bellows, which were trodden by the feet, and which are shown 
sculptured on the obelisk of Theodosius. Mr. Chappell has 
given a careful translation of the description of the hydraulic 
organ by Vitruvius, and also a free version of Heron's much older 
account ; both of these, with his explanations to assist the reader 
in understanding them, are extremely interesting. Accustomed as 
we are to boast of the increased knowledge of our nineteenth 
century, it is clear that we owe more than we are quite willing 
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wisdom of our forefathers, and that even in music } who makes Thyrza run away from her husband, repent, return, 


to own to the 


we might gain from them something more. Mr. Chappell draws 


attention to the metal vessels used in Greek theatres for assisting 
both voice and instrument, and described by Vitruvius in his fifth 
book ; and reminding his readers of the well-known fact that when 
a harp and pianoforte in precise tune together are in the same 
room, a chord struck upon the pianoforte will produce a corre- 
sponding chord upon the harp, and that the same effect will be 


| 
| 
| very well indeed, and though we do not believe in any man’s being able 


| Lilith’s disposition, we are ready to grant that if such a thing could 


and get a fever, thus mingling the two novels of her predi- 
lection. This imitation is so evident, that it is in danger of 
provoking the reader to overlook the merits which are tho 
author’s own, and by no means contemptible. She sustains tho 
characters of the two men with whose boyish exploits the story opens 


to conceal the existence of a wife for ten years, especially a wife of 


roduced with two pianofortes with the dampers up, as well as | be done, Luke Mark would be tho man to doit. There is some audacity 


with other instruments, asks why we should not, like the Greeks, 
utilise this waste power, and catching the sound-waves as they | 
pass through the air, excite new waves of sound, and thus gain 
power to an extent only to be limited by the number of the vessels | 
employed. The contrivance was exceedingly ingenious, the more 
so that as each vessel could produce but one note, they were tuned 
not only to the different notes of scales, but even to quarter-tones. 
We have only taken notice of a few of the more salient points 
in Mr, Chappell’s book, but we have sufficiently shown that it 
possesses considerable interest, not only for the scientific, but for 
the general reader, and we cannot but hope that he will carry out 
his intention of continuing his history of music, at all events so 
far as the middle-ages. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Other Men’s Minds. By E. Davies, D.D. (Warne and Co.)—This 
volume consists, the title-page informs us, of “ seven thousand choice ex- 
tracts on history, science, philosophy, religion, &c., selected from the 
standard authorship of ancient and modern times.” The description is 
sufficiently clear, but it is not very elegant English. ‘Extracts on 
history, &c.,” is not a happy phrase ; and why “authorship"?—why not 
authors? The book itself is not easily criticised. That these seven 
thousand extracts are the best which could have been chosen, the 
author himself would scarcely affirm. On the other hand, thero is 
nothing at least conspicuously faulty. Sometimes better authorities 
might have been quoted. A Mr. Loaring, of whom the index tells us that 
he is the author of “ Common Sayings,” gives us, for instance, some in- 
formation about the names of Roman months. But he is certainly not 
conspicuous as an etymologist, when he informs us that ‘‘ September was 
derived from Septem, the seventh month of the Roman year, and imber, 
which means a shower”; and repeats the same information, mutatis mutan- 
dis, about Novembor. And sometimes the information or the sentiment is 
not very skilfully put. Next to the article “‘ Months ” comes one entitled 
“Monument ;” and here we have a translation of the “ Exegi monu- 
mentum wre perennis.” Now any one who knows the ode knows what 
monument Horace means, but it is just possible that some of Mr. Davies's 
readers may be quite in the dark about it. As to the translation itself, 
wo know not whence the compiler gets it, or whether it is his own. In 
either case, we must object to the translation of ‘‘ Aquilo impotens ” by 
‘unavailing north. wind.” Jmpotens, by a very well-known usage, 
means ‘unrestrainedly violent,’ or it may be said simply ‘violent.’ On 
the next page we find a gem of pulpit eloquence which is scarcely of 
the first water. It is a propos of the “Insufficiency of Morality,”—* Go, 
heat your ovens with snowballs! What! shall I send you to heaven 
with such an icicle in your pocket? I might as well put a millstone 
round your neck to teach you to swim.” This eloquent preacher will 
get some good from reading the words of consolation which old Dibble 


gave to his Calvinistic rector :— 


“If I of pardon for my sins were sure, 
About my goodness I would rest secure.” 


We would counsel some moderation in describing good works as snow- 











balls, icicles, and millstones. Mankind are not by any means too fond 
of them. But we must not engage in the hopeless task of criticising 
the “seven thousand extracts.” Let it s iffice to say that they are | 
arranged in alphabetical order, a simple and, on the whole, a convenient | 
plan; and that, in quality, they at least deserve Martial’s description of | 
his own epigrams. The volume itself is a handsome octavo of 640 | 
pages, illustrated with a number of vignette portraits sufficiently well | 
executed, | 
Brown as a Berry: a Novel. By George Douglas. (Tinsley 
Brothers. )-—That “ George Douglas” is a young lady is evident to the | 
reader of Brown as a Berry, from the turning of the first pages of the 
book. After a chapter or two, it becomes equally evident that “George 
Douglas” is a close and admiring student of Mrs. Edwardes and Miss 
Broughton, and that she does not discriminate between the ideas and 
the images suggested to her by the novels of those ladies and the 
ideas and images which are her own. If Esther Craven had not been | 
“red as a rose,” Thyrza Rutherford would not have been recommended | 


in the author’s language, but we bolieve it is innocent audacity, another 
form of her trick of imitation. She would do well to abandon slang in 
future. “Little beggar,” is only vulgar, not humorous; “beastly” is an 
expression as inadmissible from a lady's pen as it is impossible from 
her lips, and a man would hardly say toa woman who interposes her arm 
between his neck and the knife of a murderer, ‘* You have saved me from 
the worst kind of soro-throat,” however great his pluck and coolness, 
—especially when that woman is his own lost love, wedded a few hours 
previously to another. The incidents and the personages are too 
numerous; the plot, which is ingenious and interesting, is encumbered 
by unnecessary detail and action, especially by the introduction of a 
superfluous murderer. There is a great deal too much of present- 
tense narrative; this fofm requires skilful using; when it does not 
strengthen, it is affectation. We close Brown as a Berry with a 
conviction that the author has sufficient ability, invention, and taste 
to enable her to write a much better novel. 

St. Athanasius’s Orations against the Arians, with an Account of 
his Life. By William Bright, D.D. (The Clarendon Press.) ~—These 
Orations against the Arians belong to the period of the second exile of 
the great Patriarch from his see. “Athanasius,” says Dr. Bright, 
“made those six years of seclusion available for literary work of the 
most substantial kind, both controversial and historical. The books 
which he now began to pour forth were apparently written in cottages 
and caves, where he sat, like any monk, on a mat of palm-leaves, with 
a bundle of papyrus beside him, amid the intense light and stillness of 
the desert, which might well harmonise with his moditations and his 
prayers.” More than one apology for his conduct, and several letters, 
the Arian history, and chiefly the great Orations, were the fruits of his 
solitary toil. The Orations are, properly speaking, three in numbér, 
the fourth, according to the editor, wanting its complete form, and 
dealing with other than Arian heresies. Dr. Bright’s account of tho 
great theologian’s life is extremely interesting. Whether full justice 
is done to the Arian side may possibly be doubted. Yet an effort is 
made todo so. The real difficulties that beset the acceptance of the 
term ‘Oxeoveis, for instance, are given. And it is a matter in which it 
seems extremely difficult to do justice, especially as regards the charges 
which affected the moral and ecclesiastical character of Athanasius. 
They seem even ludicrously absurd. Yet we find them entertained by 
numerous assemblies of bishops, assemblies containing among them 
really eminent men. And Sir Isaac Newton, if we remember aright, 
wrote an elaborate paper to show that they were in a measure true. 
Newton, it is true, showed Arian proclivities, but could these have so 
entirely warped his power of judging of evidence? But one has the 
greatest disposition to believe in the innocence, as one is compelled to 
believe in the genius and the courage of Athanasius. He is the almost 
solitary figure which commands our respect in the midst of a feeble 
and rather ignoble generation. 
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Clement's Trial and Victory, Cr 870 ....c.ceceseserceeeeseeeeeees(Crifith and Farran) 3/6 
Davidson (EF. A.), Boy Joiner and Model-maker, feap 4t0...........0000006 (Cassell) 5/0 
De Stolz (Madame), House on Wheels, or Far from Home, I8mo (Low & Co.) 2/6 
Edmonds (Judge), Letters and Tracts on Spiritualism, cr 80 ........0066 (Burns) 2/0 
Elze (K.), Essays on Shakespeare, translated by Schmitz, 8vo acmillan) 12/0 
Explorers (The), and other Poems, by M. C., feap 8vo Robertson) 6/0 
Fiske (J.), Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, 2 vols 8vo ... .(Maemillan) 25/0 
Fox (E. L.), Pathological Anatomy of Nervous Centres, . nith & Elder) 12/6 












Gilbert (Mrs.), Autobiography and other Memorials ...(Heary S. King & Co.) 24/0 
Gordon (Lady Duff), Last Letters from Egypt, with Memoir......... (Macmillan) 9/0 





Hagarene, by Author of Guy Livingstone, 3 vols cr 8vo..,...(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Hall (Mrs. 8S. C.), Grace Huntley—Merchant’s Daughter—Daily Governess, 
12mo (Warne & Co.)—each 2/6 





Hamilton and Ball, Book-keeping, 120 ......-0+.s0.se+seeseeeneeneeerenens (Macmillan) 2/0 





to public attention because she was“ brown as a berry ;” and if Lenore, | Hare (J. C.), Victory of Faith, edited by Prof. Plumptre, cr svo...(Macmillan) 6/6 








in “ Good-bye, S of i zZwi 6 | Helps (Sir A.), Animals and their Masters, 12mo ......... (Daldy, Isbister,& Co.) 4/6 
dood ye, Sweetheart,” had not had that last wild waltz with Paul Holaecorth (i. W.), Desp 20a Fubing ond Fishiag-beata, Ove’... Guntord, $1 

lo Mesurier, if she had not “gone through the strait and dreadful gate | Home (M.), Shadows Cast Before, 3 vols 2 Ovo = (Ceepmen & Hall) 3/6 
of dea me F ith . Tarriar, | Homer's Odyssey, Book 2, with Notes by Almack, 12mo ...... (Longman &Co.) 1/6 
th, “Thyrza would not have had her last dance with John Ferrier, | Senae <3, Hotes Waren, or Ove. (Routledge) 6/0 

and she would not have “gone along the silent, star-lit road of death. Keble (J.), The Christian Year, Illustrated, 40 .....+.coessscseseeeee (Griffin o Ce) 12/6 
o A . ’ : Keller (F.), Amazon and Madeira Rivers, &c., 4to (Chapman & Hall) 210 

Jane Theobald, the heroine of Mrs. Edwardes’s charming novel “ Ought | Kempis, Imitation of Christ, trans, by Beuham, cr 8V0 .........-++0++ (Macmillan) 7/6 


We to Visit Her? ” is also laid under contribution by “George Douglas,” | King (A.), Cluster of Lives, CF 890 .ssssssssseeesesssereereeese(Henry S. King & Co.) 7/6 
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Kitchener (Ff. A.), A Year's Botany, for Home and School Use ...(Rivingtons) 5/0 
Knatchbull-Hugessen (E. H ), River Legends, &c., cr Svo (Daldy, Isbister,& Co.) 7/6 
Lacroix (P.), Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Lapointe (S.), Faerie Gold for Young and Old, 12m0 .......ceeeceeeees (Routledge) 3/0 
Leathes (S.), Religion of Christ, Bampton Lectures, 1874, 8vo ..(Rivingtons) 12/0 
Lewis (R.), History of the Lifeboat and its Work, cr 8VO .s0..-..6...(Macmillan) 5/0 








Liechtenstein (Princess), Holland House, 8V0.,...+...+++ ...(Macmillan) 16/0 
Lisle (A.), Self and Self-Sacrifice, cr 8vo..... (Groombridge) 5/0 
Little Folks’ Picture-Gallery, 4t0 ....sccccrcccccsceccossereesssecerssesesecesescsves (Cassell) 5/0 
Lubbock (Sir J.), British Wild Flowers in Relation to Insects, er8vo(Macmillan) 3/6 
Major (H.), Diocesan Scripture Manuals, 12M0  .recsecseceessseeseee (Stewart & Co) 5/0 


Markewitch (B.), The Neglected Question, 2 vols er 8vo (Henry S. King & Co.) 14/0 
Marriot (W. F.), Grammar of Political Economy, cr 8vo (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 6/0 
Meditations on Hidden Life of Our Lord, Cr 8V0 ....ccccersseesscereeees (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Mill (J. S.), Nature—The Utility of Religion—Theism, 8vo...(Longmans & Co.) 10/6 
Milton's Areopagitica, edited, with Notes, by J. W. Hales, 12mo...(Macmillan) 3/0 
Milton's Poetical Works, edited by Masson, 3 vols 8vo ..(Maemillan) 42/0 
Mitford (A. B.), Tales of Old Japan, cr 8vo ....... «(Maemillan) 6/0 
Mivart (St. Geo.), The Common Frog, cr 8vo. (Maemillan) 3/6 
Newman (J. H.), Characteristics from his Writing 8vo (HenryS. King &Co.) 6/0 
Past Days in India, &c., by a Customs Officer, cr 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) 10/6 

















Paws and Claws, Stories of Clever Creatures, Tame and Wild, 4to +-(Cassell) 5/0 
Privateer (The), a Metrical Romance, by a Sailor, 12mo ...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Reaney (Mrs. G. S.), Waking and Working, cr 8vo ...... (Henry S. King & Co.) 5/0 
Richelieu, Life, by W. Robson, cr 8vo . ...(Routledge) 4/6 
Ritchie (A. T.), The Creation, Earth's Formation, &c., (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 18/0 
Roberts (W. P.), Law and God, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Roe (E. P.), Barriers Burned Away, Cr 8V0 ....cc.ccccocccsesseesencssceeses (Routledge) 3/6 
Roxburghe Ballads, edited by C. Hindley, vol 2, 8vo ......... (Reeves & Turner) 12/6 
Rutley (F.), Mineralogy, feap 8vo (Murby) 2/0 
Southgate (H.), Christus Redemptor, feap 4to.., (Cassell) 76 
Tales of the Zenana, or a Nuwab's Leisure Hours, ry S. King & Co.) 21/0 
Taylor Col. M.), Tara, a Mahratta Tale, er 8vo ............ (Henry 8S. King & Co.) 6/0 





















Thackeray (W. M.), Vanity Fair, illus, Library Edition, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/6 
Thompson (C.), St. Erle, er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Tozer (W.), The Other Side of Things, cr 8V0  ........sccesceeeeeee (J. Clarke & Co.) 5/0 
Trollope (A.), Harry Heathcote, of Gangoil, cr 8vo ...... «(Low & Co.) 10/6 
Verne (J), Dr. Ox's Experiment, and other Stories, cr 8yo -.(Low & Co.) 7/6 
Ware (W.), Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra, er 8vo_ ...........0... (Warne & Co.) 5/0 


Wordsworth, Social Life at English Univs. in 18th Cent.(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 15/0 
Xenophon, Cyropedia, Book 1, ed, with Notes, by H. M. Wilkins (Longmans) 2/0 
Youngman (J. M.), Gleanings from Nature, a Series of Etchings, 4to (Maclean) 42/0 








THE APOLLINARIS 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





APOLLINARIS WATER, 
A DELICIOUS, PURE, NATURAL EFFERVESCENT WATER. 





“ Will take a high placeas a beverage; far excels manufactured table-waters.”— | 


Medical Times and Gazette. 


“The sworn enemy of gout, rheumatism, indigestion, and gravel.”—Zondon | 


Medical Record. 
“The queen of table-waters.”—British Medical Journal. 


‘Likely to become more generally used, far more agreeable than Seltzer water,” 
—Medical Press and Circular. 


“Superior for table purposes to any other mineral water; an exceedingly 


| pleasant and refreshing beverage.”—Civil Service Review. 


CAUTION.—The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED to see that every BOTTLE has the REGISTERED LABEL of the Company, and that every CORK is BRANDED with 
the words “ APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN “around an Anchor. Without both Label and Brand none is genuine, 
This refreshing beverage is a NATURAL MINERAL WATER, highly esteemed for its agreeable flavour, its restorative action, and its adaptation to every consti- 


tution. 


Professor of Chemistry at Bonn,— 


It flows from the APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN, a spring in the valley of the Ahr, near Neuenahr, in Germany; and, according to the analysis of Dr. Gustay Bischoff, 


It may be classed with Seltzer Water, as it nearly possesses similar constituents, BUT COMBINED IN HAPPIER PROPORTIONS BY THE CHEMISTRY OF 


NATURE. 


Apollinaris Water, being a pure natural product, possesses many obvious advantages as a table beverage and ordinary drinking water over artificial Seltzer, soda, 


and other manufactured aerated waters. 


Springing as it does from a deep rocky source, it is of the highest purity, as shown by the analysis; and boing bottled at the spring, under pressure, its natural gas is 
retained, so that it is highly effervescent, and preserves its lively, sparkling character and freshness very much longer than any artificial aerated water; indeed, if a 
bottle be uncorked and its contents partly consumed and the cork replaced, the remaining water will, after twenty-four hours, be found brisk and sparkling. 

The Apollinaris Water when bot tled preserves all its natural freshness, mildness, and purity, as when drunk at the spring, and its pleasant coolness is most 
refreshing to the palate, It has at the same time the high proportion of carbonic acid hitherto peculiar to, and forming the special recommendation of, Artificial 
Acrated Waters, and thus combines the advantages of the naturai and manufactured waters. 

It has, therefore, gained favour wherever it has been tasted, and its excellent qualities are highly approved by many eminent medical men. 

This water is sold by the Apollinaris Company in large and small glass and stone bottles. The large glass bottles contain about as much water as two ordinary 
soda or Brighton Seltzer-water bottles, and the small bottle rather more than one. The stone bottles contain more water th®n the glass bottles. It is therefore 


cheaper than, as well as superior to, the manufactured table-waters of commerce. 


The water in the glass bottles is doubly charged at the spring with its natural gas, and is as effervescent as Brighton Seltzer Water; that in the stone bottles is 
not so highly charged with gas, and therefore, as less effervescent, is by some preferred. The Apollinaris Water is sold by the Company at the following prices :— 


1. Original Cases, containing 50 Large Glass Bottles, doubly charged ai “we ee sie ae oe “> a 
2. Ditto Ditto, containing 100 Small Glass Bottles, ditto “a eet ae Be ois sn oe 4238, 
3. Ditto Baskets, containing 50 Large Stone Bottles, singly charged noe ose eee eos < ove oe 258. 
4, Ditto Ditto, containing 50 Small Stone Bottles, ditto aoe ‘ve ‘ a - we SM 


Smaller quantities can be obtained from Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Dealers in Mineral Waters. 
*,* All Bottles will have the Company’s Registered Label and the Brand on the Cork. 





The Analysis of the Water and Copies of Testimonials can be obtained on application to 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORTERS. 





Now ready, in crown 8vo, pp. 364, price 6s, cloth. 
| YARLY ENGLISH HISTORY, Introduction to the Study of. 
‘4 By PYM YEATMAN, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law; Author of * The 
History of the Common Law of Great Britain and Gaul,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
HE SPIRIT and the WORD of CHRIST, and their 
PERMANENT LESSONS. By G. Vance Situ, Ph.D., D.D., &. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
4 





Founded 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country aud ten to town members, Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delight- 


ful Location—Beautiful Scenery—250 Rooms—Appointments perfect—Cuisine 
excellent—Wines choice. Accessible from all parts by Steam and Rail (see Time- 
tables). 


Tt OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 








PILLS.—W onpveEr- 


WORKING REMEDTES.—As the battle of life has to be fought alike by the | 


constitutionally feeble and the naturally strong, how momentous is it to preserve 
the former from adventitious ailments. A scratch on the leg, slight swelling or 
inflammation about the ankles, which would have been cured at once by Hollo- 
way's medicaments, grow from the want of the commonest precautions into 
grievous diseases, which throw the sufferer on the bed of sickness, and perhaps 
his family on the parish. Every peasant’s home should have these remedies‘; 


they will save both parents and children from much misery, and above all, they | 


will remove their complaints at a trifling cost, and leave no disheartening heavy 
bill behind. 





SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6a. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 


Secrecy). Specially adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Ship- 
owners, Brokers, Agents, &c. See Opinions of the Press. 
EDEN Fisuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 





QJUBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—AIll 
AUTHORS desirous of bringing their Works under the direct notice of the 
SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION are informed that RELFE BROTHERS have unusual 
opportunities of assisting them in this respect, as their Travellers, who visit the 
greater part of England twice a year, call on all the principal Educational Estab- 
lishments in the Kingdom, and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, 
ali Books committed to their care.—6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 





OUNG’S ARNICATED CORN and BUNION 
PLAISTERS, the best ever invented for giving immediate ease and re- 
moving those painful excrescences. Price 6s and 1s per box. May be procured of 
any chemist. Observe the trade mark—HY—without which none are genuine. 
Be sure and ask for Young's. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


722 LUDGATE HILL, 


AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQU \ °=, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 








CITY, 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET 


STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


FOUNDED 1836. 


At the recent Bonus Investigation the reserves against all liabilities were determined upon the strictest and most cautious 


principles known to Actuaries. 


The value of the protection thus afforded to Policy-holders is clearly explained by the Directors’ Report. 
The Bonus declared, after thus providing the highest known order of security, was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


The Society has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance contracts from complication. 


The Policies are “ indisputable.” 


The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the legal profession. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








N HONORARY GRADUATE of the 
University of Edinburgh can_ receive as 
#oRRDERS ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
attending Classes there. 
Apply to “SIGMA,” care of Mr. Andrew Elliott, 
17 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


R. C. H. LAKE receives & LIMITED 
M NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 


“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 

ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
L TION, in connection with University College, 
London.—The DAY-OLASSES, for LADIES, of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian Languages and Literatures, 
Logic (elementary and advanced), Constitutional 
History, and Chemistry, will OPEN at University Col- 
lege on and after Monday, October 26. Prospectuses 
to be had at the office in the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is alsoa 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen ani Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Masver, late Fellow and Tutor of 

New College, Oxford. 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 23rd. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50, and some Exhibitions of £30. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 

Jeg ADENOUSELLES NEVEU begs to 
I announce to her friends and pupils that she 
has returned from Paris, and is prepared to resume 
her LESSONS in FRENCH andin ELOCUTION. 

Address, 2 Brunswick Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE - for 
INFANTS, Hazelvilie Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
FUNDS are earnestly solicited for this unendowed 
Charity, which has no funded property, depending 
upon voluntary support. Candidates from any part of 
the Kingdom are eligible if under five years of age, 
and may be put upon the List for the election at any 
time. JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


)INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 
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EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
aA Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
I YRET IC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
indinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
, PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz, bottles at 5s each, by ali Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MoRSON and SoN, 124 South- 
ampton Rew, W.C., London. b 








RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
400 Orphans are provided for. Nearly 3,000 have 
been received. 95 admitted during the present year. 
Of allthe applicants during the last ten years four- 
fifths have been elected. Children of both sexes are 
eligible between seven and eleven years of age. Forms 
to fill up may be obtained at the Office. The educa- 
tion fits the children for useful life. As the Oharity 
depends mainly upon voluntary support, CONTRIBU - 
TIONS are earnestly SOLICITED. 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73 eae, E.C. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank, E.C. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 

118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 

also Branch Establishments at Manchester, 10 Mosley 

Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 
39 New Street. 


HE EARLIER FASHIONS for the 
approaching WINTER are now ready, and to 
be had at the above addresses. The Stock will be 
found to embrace much that is novel and approved in 
Style, in combination with Materials of sterling value 
and good wearing qualities, while the make and finish 
of each Article are attended to with great care. 
OR GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabries for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &c. Homespun Cheviots for Suits. 
Distingué Patterns in Angolas for Trouserings. 
OR BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 
in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c., suit- 
able for each Dress. 


Fo LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “ Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 

roduction of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Riding 

abits. The Ladies’ Ulster “Dreadnought,” with 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 
by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 
repellent, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be had only at H. J. NICOLL’S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornbill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 7 
I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FURNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from Ils 6d to £35. 

I EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM §&. 


BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Width—; 3ft. /4f.-Gin, 5ft. 
£s8.d/£8.d/£s. d. 
Best French Alva Mattrosses.........|. 13 6). 18 6}. 20 6 
Coloured Wool ditto |. 1764 6. D9. 
Best Brown Wool ditto .. 












-_ 
7 
-_ 
= 
_ 
~~ 


Good White Wool ditto JL 11 6/2 6 62 126 
Extra Super ditto...........+ 210 ./3 13.4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto J2 263 3./3 9. 
Extra Super ditto j3 1./412./5 4. 
German Spring... 210 ./3 8./3 14. 
3 6.4 T6411 


Superior ditto, Hair $ 
Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 6s to 298 6d ; 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d to 18s. 


NURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
j Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


PURNII URE for DINING-ROOMS.— 

An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture, is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms, Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 378 6d, Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unr - 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery ai a sual! xed 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to lastfor 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion- 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
quality.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
‘nd, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. 

APPIN and WEBB’S 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 
12s, £19 58.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London, 


APPIN and WEBB’'S 
WEDDING and BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS, 
Sterling Silver and Electro-Silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London,—76, 77, and 78 
Oxford Street, West End, and Mansion-liouse 
Buildings, Poultry, London. 

| eae tS and WEBB’S 
\ SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes 
and Warmers—Dish Covers—Soup Tureens.— 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, and 76, 77, 
and 78 Oxford Street, West Ead, London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

** Edinboro’ Guard," cannot get out of order, 

and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 

Table-cloth. 
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M APPIN and WEBB, 
|' Patentees of the Club Bottle Holder. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mausion-House Buildings, Poultry, Loudon. 
M APPIN and WEBDB’'S 
i SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 
Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&c., &c,.—76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West 
End, and Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, 
London. Manufactory and Show-rooms— 
Royal Cutlery Works, Shefileld. 
APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 
76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, SheMeld, 
N D L E Ss. 





A 

O FIELD'S PATENT WEDGE-FITIING, in 
Composite, Stearine, Paraffine, and Ozokerit, fit firmly 
in the sockets, thus saving the trouble and dauger of 
paper. 

J. C. & J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of Ozokerit, Self-titting and Wedge- 
fitting Candles, and of the United Service Svap. 


MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDIFS for CONSUMP- 
TLON, WASTLNG, and INDIGESTION are 
PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE, as attested by reports from 
medical men who have made the subjects their special 
study. The lives of consumptive persons are pro- 
longed, the appetite, strength, and weight are increased, 
digestion promoted, and the general condition vi the 
body improved, 
Bottles from 2s to 21s of the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORE'S DATURA TATULA. Specitic for 
Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. 
LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
M. E. BROWNING, 
5 Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and their value sent per retura. 


&e. 





rate, 





See name ou label. 





Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 





New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists avd Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and yaluable article,”"— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oi! nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 


gern FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 
ie URLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

J London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 





AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wasb, in two days the hair becomes its 


original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. | 


10s 6d, sent for stamps—AILEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 


OSE 





hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 


member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly | 


shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 


Price 8s 6d; 


MACHIN E.—This is a| 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an | 


By PSR Se 2. Pe. OS seee. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKEY.” 

Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
pS, largest holders of Whisky intheworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preferen.e to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and casesfor home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 

PECIALITIES of HENRY BRETT 

and CO 











38s per dozen. 
278 per dozen. 
18s per dozen. 
253 per dozen. 


Eau de Vie, pure Brandy ove 
Unsophisticated Gin oo eco 
Marsala, the finest imported ... 
Xerez pale Sherry eco eco 
Douro Port, crusted eee eee 253 per dozen. 
Bordeaux Claret, 1870 ... wee +» 168 per dozen. 
Railway carriage paid. Prices current free. 
Old Furnival's Distillery, 26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PLCKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


| i EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 











MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 


I EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATLONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
£ FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
} worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
| below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
| Post-office, Piccadilly. 


« NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEws, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


A T this Season, PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
Ps are used by Thousands. They clear from the 

body all hurtful impurities,and promote a regular and 
healthy action of the Liver and Bowels. Persons suf- 
fering from HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, Pains in 
the shoulders and the back, Gout, Rheumatism, and 























Parr's Life Pills. They have never been known to fail 
| in affording immediate relief.—Soid by all Chemists. 


A GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED.— Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug-children. Illustrations free. 





| HAMILTON aud CO. 404 Oxford Street, W. 











General Debility, are particularly recommended to try | 





— a) 


ISSUE of 6,500 SEVEN-AND-A-HALF PER CO NT. 
PREFERRED SHARES of £10 each, outien cs 
further participation in profits after payment of a 
similar rate of dividend on 3,500 Deferred Shares, 


I OMER-HILL COLLIERY COM- 
PANY (Limited), 
DIRECTORS. 
as Fe an ae Director of the 
rmingham Sma rms and Metal © 
(Limited). eed 
Stephen Barker, Esq., Calthorpe Fields, Edgt 
Director of Muntz's Metal Company diaah 
Thomas Barker, Esq., Beacon Hall, Lichfield, Director 
of the Chillington Iron Company (Limited), 
John King, Esq., Bennett's Hill, Birmingham (of the 
P yg J.C. Abbott and Co., coal merchants), 
. 8. Evers Swindell, Esq., Sammer Hill, Ki vin- 
ford, Dudley, ironmaster. a 
The above is one of the best of the South § x 
shire Thick Coal Collieries. s —— 

It is freehold, fully developed, and the minim 
profits, after providing for the redemption of the 
entire capital, are estimated at more than double the 
amount required to pay the preference dividénd, 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the 
Offices of the Company, 50 Ann Street, Birmingham: 
and from the Auditors of the Company, Messrs, James: 
and Edwards, Tokenhouse Yard, London. 

The Subscription List will close on Saturd, 

31st of October. — 





ISSUE of 3,000 UNALLOTTED SHARES (being 
Balance of First Issue of 12,000 Shares of £5 each, 
upon which £2 10s is called up) of the 

| ieee COLLIERY COMPANY 

: (Limited). 

Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867, 
Nominal Capital £100,000, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each, 

The Colliery has been under the Company's manage- 
ment since August, 1873, and Dividends declared up to 
30th June last, at the rate of about 16 per cent. per 
annum. 

A large sum of money has been expended in the im- 
provement of the property, and the output increased 
from 170 tons to 450 tons per diem. 

Prospectus, with Forms of Application and every 
information, can be obtained at the Offices of the Com- 
pany, 152 Fenchurch Street, London; the Leicesters 
shire Banking Company, Leicester; and the London 
and Westminster Bank, Lothbury, London; or will be 
forwarded by post. 

Payments will be as follows:—£1 on application, 
£1 10s on allotment, and the remainder by instalments, 
if necessary. Calls made only on three mouths’ notice, 
and not to exceed 10s per Share. 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN BATTEN, Secretary, 

152 Fenchurch Street, September 11th, 1874. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
WENNINGTON and CQO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with am 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO.,, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1573 
Income for the past year ows ove 507,2 
Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
at the Office. 
JHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries {;oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


3 Royal Exchange 





eee £5,456,748 
+ 


5 





ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towas in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





K* ;LE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London. 


Premiums and [nterest ........0000-++006 £450,283 
Accumulated Funds .......c0:c0-ceccesee £3,024, 108 


Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

7 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000. 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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ISSUE OF £200,000 STERLING, IN SEVEN PER 


CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS TO BEARER, 


OF THE 


LITTLE ROCK 


BRIDGE COMPANY. 





Interest payable 


quarterly, in Sterling, in London, on the First days of January, April, July, and October in each Year, free of 
all United States and Local Taxation. 


REDEEMABEE AT THEIR PAR VALUE BY 22 ANNUAL DRawINGs, COMMENCING JuLy, 1877. 





MESSRS. GEORGE BURNAND AND CO. 


Are authorised to receive Subscriptions for 2£200,000, in 2,000 First Mortgage Bonds to "Bearer, of the Little Rock Bridge Company, of 
£100 Sterling each. 





Price of Issue, £87 10s per £100 Bond. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :—£5 per Bond on Application; £22 10s on Allotment; £20 on 1st December; £20 on 
1st of January, 1875; £20 on Ist February, 1875—total, £87 10s. 


Subscribers may psy up in full on the Gate fixed for payment of any instalment, under discount at the rate of Five per Cent. per Annum. 





The Little Rock Bridge Company is authorised by Special Act of the 
Congress of the United Statos, 3!-t May, 1872, to construct a bridge 
for railway and ordinary highway traffic across the Arkansas River, at 
the city of Little Rock, a right enly conferred by Congress, which has 
sole control over the four great rivers of the United States, viz., the 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Ohio, and Missouri. f 

By the above special Act of Congress the bridge and its avproaches 
are declured to be a national post road, and the affairs of the Company 
are thus placed under the control and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The same Act of Congress provides that the bridge shall be con- 
structed in accordance with plans which have been submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary for War of the United States. under whose 
supervision, on behalf of the Government, the work of construction is 

laced. 

. The bonds when fully paid up will be secured by a first mortgage on 
the entire property, revenues, and franchises of the Company, which 
will be vested in the Union Trust Company of New York, as trustee 
for the bondholders, 

The proceeds of the bonds will be applied in completing the under- 
taking, and will only be paid over, as the work progresses, against the 
cortificates of Mr William Wilson, C.E., of 37 Great George street, West- 
minster, who will, on behalf of the bondholders, supervise the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 

A contract has been entered into for the completion of the bridge, in 
conformity with the plans and specifications already approved by the 
Secretary for War, and it is stipulated that the bridge shall be ready for 
traffic by the Ist of October, 1875. 

The materials for the piers and substructures are nearly ready to be 
put down, and, having regard to the work already done, the proceeds of 
the bonds now offered for subseription will enable the company to fully 
complete the works within the time mentioned and without raising 
additional capital. 

The superstructure of the bridge will be of wrought iron, resting on 
granite piers, having their foundation upon the solid rock of the bed 
of the river, and supporting an upper and a lower road. On the upper 
road will be carried the traffic of the railways, and on the lower 
that of the ordinary highways. 

This bridge, 1,080 feet in length, will be the connecting link between 
the railway systom east of the Mississippi River and that of the States 
and territories of the South-west, at a point on the direct highway 
where crosses a large part of the great and increasing railway and 
highway traflic moving to the South-west, and the cattle and products 
of the South-west moving eastward. 

_ Congress has in no instance granted charters for the bridgieg of the 
rivers under its control, except at points of great commercial import- 
ance, and where the necessity of the work has been clearly demon- 
strated. 

These National Bridge Compan‘es have all been highly successful, 
and in every case their Bonds are now selling at a premium on the price 
of issue. Unlike railways and mary other enterprises, which consume 
the greater part of their gross receipts in heavy repairs and working 
expenses, the slight repairs of the structure, the cost of lighting, and 
the collection of tolls, are the orly deductions to be made by the Bridge 
Companies on account of working expenses. 

By contracts which have been entered into between the Little Rock 
Bridge Company and four railway companies, each of the railway com- 
panies agrees to permanently use the bridge at a fixed toll of twenty- 
five cents. for each passenger, and three and a-half dollars for each car 
containing freizht; three companies guarantee a minimum toll of 
25,000 dollars per annum, and the fourth company guarantees a like 
amount on completion of its line. These guarantees will amount to 
18,1812 per annum. 

The tolls of these railway companies are payable monthly, and form 
put of their operating expenses. They therefore constitute a first 
charge on the receipts of the railways, having priority over the pay- 
ment of interest to their bond or shareholders. 

Two of the railway companies during the past year ferried across 
the river sufficient traffic to amount at the above rates to the sum of 
£23,090, and the ordivary highway traffic transported across the river 
in the same year amounted, at the tolls which the Bridge Company is 
authorised to charge, to £7,272. These amounts, after ample deduc- 


tions on account cf working exyenses, are considerably more than sufti- 
cient to meet the interest and redemption fund of the bonds now offered, 
and when the cther two railways are in operation the receipts wi!! be 
greatly increased, 


The following report of Mr Wilson proves the value of the Bridge 
Company’s undertaking. 
Messrs George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard stree*, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with your request, after careful examination of the 
prospects of the Little Rock Bridge Company, I beg to hand you the result of my in- 
ves igations regarding its assured revenue: — 








Receipts guaranteed by railway companies ...... £18,181 0 0 
From highway traffic .................+...0008 eeceons coo %,872 0 O 
25,453 0 0 
Deduct—Cost of collecting tolls and repairs...... 2,000 0 0 
Interest on mor:gege bonds............... 14,000 0 0 
—_——- _ £000 0 0 
Leaving an av-ilable surplus Of s00.....se00eeseeeccceeceseees - 9453 0 0 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the above statement is compiled solely 
from existing contracts with railway companies, and existing highway traffic, and 
sines, during the past yea”, two of the railway c mpanies alone ferri d over the river 
suflicient traffic to amou: t, at the tolls specitied by their contracts with the Bridge 
Company, to the sum of £23 090, I submit to you what I consider to be a reliable 
estimate of the revenue which may b2 ca culated upon. 


From railway traffic receipts ....ccsseeeeeseseerseres £35,191 0 0 











Fro n highway traffic ......000.sccesccrseeseeeeersseeeree 14,000 0 0 
52,181 0 0 
Deduct—Cost of collecting tolls, and repairs...... 2,000 0 0 
Interest on mortgage DONS .....0000008... 14000 0 0 
— 16000 0 0 


L-aving an available surplus of 36,131 0 0 

For the purposes of the above calculation, 850 dols. United States currency are 
taken as an equal to £1 sterling. 

The railway traffic during the past year having exceeded 10 per cent. that of ths 
previous year, it nay be fairly assumed that the above estimate will be fully realised. 
—I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) WILLIAM WILSON, 


37 Great George street, Wes‘min-ter, 30th September, 1874. 


In the event of no allotment being made, the deposit will be returned 
in full; and if only a portion of the amount applied for is allotted, the 
surplus of the deposit money will be first applied towards the payment 
due on allotment. ; 

On payment of the amount due on allotment, Scrip Certificates to 
Bearer will be issued, exchangeable after payment of the last instatunent 
for fully paid Bonds of the Company. 

Failure in the payment of any instalment when due will render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the form of mortgage bend, of the Act under which the 
Company is constituted, of the Act of Congress authorising the con- 
struction of the bridge, and of the form of mortgage which will secure 
the boads, can be inspected at Messrs Harrison, Beal, and Harrison, 19 
Bedford row, W.C. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained of Messrs George 
Burnand aud Uo., 69 Lombard street, E.C.; and of Messrs Fuller, Ban- 
bury, Nix, and Mathieson. 

Applications for bonds on the accompanying form. together with a 
deposit of £5 per bond, must be sent to Messrs Fuller, Banbury, Nix, 
and Mathieson, Bankers, 77 L»mbard street, E.C. 


London, October 23, 1874. 





LITTLE BOCK BRIDGE COMPANY. 
Price of issue, £37 10s per £100 Bond. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. (To be retained by the B nkers.) 





To Messrs George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard street, London, E.C. 


GeNnTLEMEN,—Having paid to Messrs Fuller, Banbury, Nix,a d Mathieson the sum 
of pounds, teing £5 per Bond on Bonds of £100 exch, of the 
Little Rock Bridge Company, I request you to allot me that number of Bonds; and I 
hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, 
and to pay the balance due thereon, ace: rding to the terms of your prospectus of 





Oc'ober 23rd, 1974. Name (in full)... 
RBGAPEOS c00000s-s0ccccercssesccersesevcccccsersensebeossvceses 
Profeasi 1 cccccereseee.sseecceesssrsreverssecocoers 
Date ........0 eessuvenscccnsconnsocsesonsesene 
Signature ....ccccocce.ssssceeereess.sesevereeseesenesreeoneores 


(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay up in full on allotment.) 





I desire to avail myself of the option given in your prospectus of pay'ng up in fill 
on allotment. Signatur#e...cooss.. 0.00 000s5 080660080 8etenesenceenee 
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NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. | 


COMPANION WORK to “ WALKS in ROME.” 
ry j 
DAYS NEAR ROME. By | 
Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in | 
Rome,” “Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c. With | 
more than 100 Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. (Immediately. | 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and 


HEREAFTER. With Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ** Homes 
without Hands,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


RIVER LEGENDS; or, Father 
Thames and Father Rhine, By the Right Hon. E. 
H. KNATCHBULL-HvuGEssEN, M.P., Author of | 
“Moonshine,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by Gus- | 
tave Doré. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d | 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the'| 
Author of “ Friends in Council.” Post 8vo. 
[/mmediately. 


Third and Cheaper, Edition. = 
1 vr. ° 
The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, | 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; with 
a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Nobody can read it without interest, without | 
loving and admiring those whose struggles and hard- | 
ships the author paints so well, or without feeling a 
wish to resemble them.”—<A /henwum, 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. | 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With 24 Illustrations by J. M‘L. Ralston. Crown | 
8yo, cloth gilt extra. (Jn a fewdays. | 


The GOSAU SMITHY, and other | 


Stories. By Mrs. Parr, Author of “ Dorothy 
Fox.” 2 vols. post 8vo. [/mmediately. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. . 
ANIMALS and their MASTERS. 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” Crown 


8vo, 4s 6d. 
“ Humorous, wise, and good.""—Spectator. 
ma r Y y la - . 

ULRICH VON HUTTEN: his! 
Life and Times. By DAVID FRIEPRICH STRAUSS. | 
Translated, with the Author's permission, by Mrs. | 
SturGe. Post 8vo, 10s 6d, 

“Mrs. Sturge has rendered a real service in placing 
this book before the English public. The ally of | 

Reuchlin and Erasmus, of Luther and Franz von 

Sickingen, Ulrich von Hutten fought the battle of 

Protestantism with a zeal not surpassed by any.”"— 

Standard. 

_ New and Cheaper Edition. 

MY MOTHER and I. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With | 
Iilustrations by J. M'L. Ralston. Post 8vo, cloth, 
extra, 5s. [Vert week. 

“A very simple, but very tender little story, which 
will increase the author's reputation.”"—TZimes. 


The PILGRIM PSALMS. By 


the Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Author of * The Quest of 
the Chief Good.” Post 8vo, 9s, [Next week, 
a Fifth Edition. 

MUSIC and MORALS. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAWES, M.A. With Portrait of the 
Author and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 12s. 

“This thoughtful. richly stored, and graceful book 
will charm aud gratify all who can find pleasure in the 
exercise of thought, aided and stimulated by the 
delicacies of refined literary composition.”— Guardian. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS T 


LYNCH. Edited by WILLIAM Waite. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Standard. 
“A very charming memoir of a most gifted man.” — 
“It is interesting and very instructive to turn over 
these pages, wherein is embalmed by loving hands the 
memory of a man, not at all obscure within his own 
circle, but who passed a life of fifty-three years in 
London, and was scarcely known to the genera! public.” 
Saturday Review. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By 


KATHERINE 8, MAcQuorp, Author of “ Patty,” &. 
With 90 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 
“The illustrations are excellent, and the work is 


! “The Lays of the Scottish Covaliers,” &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. | 


Hope Meredith. By the Author, 


of “Sr. OLAVE’S.” 3 vols. 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale. By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, by permissiun, | 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols., 21s. 


Queenie. 3 vols. 


“ Amusing, healthy, and well written." —Court Journal. 


A Rose in June. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 2 vols., 2Is. | 
THE TIMES.—“ One of the best and most touching | 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels.” 


. | 
Safely Married. By the Author | 
of “CASTE,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. | 
“A delightful novel.”"—Z.raminer. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Fine Poftrait, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD | 
the FIRST, surnamed Cceur-de-Lion, King of | 
England. By Professor AyTOUN, D.C.L., Author of | 


London: WiLLt1AM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, | 
Cheapside. 





Now ready, 6 vols. imp. &vo, cloth, £3 3s. 
1)"; ADAM CLARKE’S COMMEN- | 
TARY on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. | 
New Edition. By the Rev. THORNLEY SMITH. | 
London: WHLIAM TEG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, | 
Cheapside. | 
| 





Shortly, 8vo, cloth, 5s. | 
Miss F. P. COBBE. | 
TMHE HOPES of the HUMAN RACE} 
HEREAFTER and HERE. Essays on the Life | 
after Death, and the Evolution of the Social Sentiment. | 
By Frances POWER COBBE. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


REISSUE of THACKERAY'’S WORKS, 
WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6@ 
rds. Pe 


On October 28, 
y= ITY FAIR. VolumelI. With 91 
Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On the 29th October (One Shilling), No. 179, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by Gz 
MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. ow 
CONTENTS. 

THREB FEATHERS. (With an Illustration.) 12. The 
Chain Tightens. 13. An Unexpected Convert. 14 
Sie bat so sanft, so lieblich. 15. A Leave-taking of 
Lovers. 

THE WHARTONS. 

FEUDAL CHINA. 

AGATHE MARRON: the Story of a New Caledonian 
Deportée. 

A Visit TO MUNSTER. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING CroWD, (With an Ilustra- 
tion.) 48. Doubts Arise: Doubts Vanish. 49, Oak's 
Advancement: a great Hope. 50. The Sheep Fair: 
Troy Touches his Wife’s Hand. 51. Bathsheba Talks 
with her Outrider. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place, 





NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS ARE AUTOMATA, By 
Professor Huxley. 

MUST WE THEN BELIEVE CASSANDRA? By M. E. 
Grant Duff, M.P. 

PROSPECTS OF REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. By 
Professor Beesly. 

Freé LAND. By H. R. Brand, M.P. 

Mr. MILL’s THREE ESSAYS ON RELIGION. 


Editor. 

A FRAGMENT ON “MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” By W, 
H. Pater. 

MEMORIAL STANZAS: Barry Cornwall. By A, ©. 
Swinburne. 

A RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO POLITICAL Economy, 
By V. H. Stanton. 

BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER, By George Meredith, 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


pe FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


By the 





Just published, demy Svo, 2s. 
JFOwW ABOUT FIJL? or, Annexation 
r versus non-Annexation, With an Account of 
the various Proposals for Cession, and a Short Sketch 
of the Natural Aspects of the Group. By “R.” 
London: EpWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing 
Cross, S.W. | 





This day, price 5s, post free. 

HE PROTOPLASMIC THEORY of 

LIFE. By JOHN DrysDALEaM.D., F.R.MLS., 

President of the Liverpool Microscopical Society. This 

work contains the latest Views and Researches on this 
interesting subject. 

London: BAILLI£RE, TINDALL, and Cox, King 

William Street, Strand. 





Now ready, price 6d, 

APER on the STUDY of EDUCA- 
TION as a SCIENCE. By Mrs. WM. Grey. 
Read at the Meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast. To which is added, the Speech delivered by 

Mrs. Grey on the 25th August, 1874, a!so at Belfast. 
London: WILLIAM Rro@way, 169 Piccadilly, W. ; 

and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


\ JORDS of FAITH and CHEER; a 
Mission of Instruction and Suggestion. By 
the Rev. ARCHER GURNRY, late of Paris. 

“Their distinctive excellency is their intellectual 
freedom and thorough practicalness. Mr. Gurney is 
abreast of the questions of the day, both respecting | 
divine revelation and the practical religiousness of | 
life, and he speaks of questions like the Fallon the one | 








pleasant as well as accurate.”"—Athenwum. 

“It so unites all necessary information with descrip- 
tions of scenery, with fine-art criticism, and with appro- 
priate historical sketches, that it becomes a literary 
treasure.” —Scotsman. 

* Few readers will fail to catch some of her enthusi- 
asm for a land so intimately connected with the early 
history of our race."—Record. 

“All will read with interest every chapter of Mrs. 
Macquoid's delightful, well-arranged book.”"—Tab/et. 


HANDBOOK for HOSPITAL 
SISTERS. By FLORENCE S. Lees, Superintendent 
of the Ambulance of H.R.H. the Crown Princess 


of Germany for the Wounded in the late Franco- | 


German War. Edited by Professor ACLAND, 
Post 8vo, 5s. 

“No nurse, however skilful, could read it without 
profit, and it should be in the hands of every lady who 
takes personal interest in the nursing arrangements 
of the hospitals to which she may be a contributor."— 
Times. 

“ A book which no lady's library should be without.” 
— Westminster Review, 


“[f one tithe of the practical instruction given be | 


learnt and followed, the quality of hospital nursing 
will be improved, to the benefit alike of patient and 


physician.”—Lancet. 
Fourth Edition. Pe 
FLOOD, FIELD, and FOREST, 
By GrorGe Rooper. With 18 Illustrations by G. 
Bowers and J. Carlisle. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


hand, and of public amusements and domestic rela- | 
| tionships on the other, with a wise judgment and a | 
| fearless honesty, as well as with an intellectual 
| strength and broad human eatholicity which com- 
| mand respect. The volume deserves the perusal of 
thoughtful men.”—British Quarterly Review for October. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





WORKS AGAINST MODERN MATERIALISM, 
By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
ROTOPLASM: Facts and Arguments 

| Against Materialism, with Critical Remarks on 
| Strauss. Third Edition, 10s 6d. 

2. BIOPLASM or LIVING MATTER: a Text-book. 
16 Plates, 10s 6d. 

3. The MYSTERY of LIFE, in Reply to Sir W. Gull. | 
Plates, 3s 6d. | 

4, LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. | 
Two Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 

J.and A. CHURCHILL. Philadelphia: LINDSAY and 
3LAKISTON. 





| 

Just published, | 
| HOW, WHEN, and WHAT to PLANT. 
HE HEATHERSIDE MANUAL; | 
being an Alphabetical Catalogue of all the | 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs most worthy of Cultivation, | 





containing ample instructions as to How, When, and 


| What to Plant. By AvuGusTUS MONGREDIEN, Author 


| of * Trees and Shrubs for English Plantations.” 115 
pp., 8vo, price 1s; post free for thirteen stamps. 


| London: Heatherside London Dépot, 28 Queen 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON. ; 


Victoria Street, E.C. 


ARCUS WARD’S CONCISE 
M 


| handiest, best. 


rTMHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 274, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE JeEsvrTs. 
PROVINCIAL TURKEY. 
THE Hope OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
MODERN CULTURE. 
THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE: ITS RISE, DECLINE, 
AND FALL, 
BisHoP PATTESON. 
EAST ANGLIA: ITS STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 
. BURROWS’ WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS. 
. CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 
. THE RITUAL OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ph ee 


SP Prnoa 


- 





On Tuesday will be published. 
) oun DUBLIN REVIEW. NewSeries, 
No. XLVL Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, THE SOVEREIGNTY IN MODERN STATES—THECOUNT 
DE CHAMBORD AND THE Pops’s CIVIL PRINCEDOM. 
2. SAINT CECILIA AND ROMAN SOCIETY. 
3. THE BABINGTON CONSPIRACY—MARY STUART. 
4. Mr. AUBREY DE VERR’S ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
5. THE PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 
6. THE INFIDELITY OF THE DAY.—THE NEW SCHEME 
OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION. 
7. AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
8. CHURCH Mosic, 
9. CORRESPONDENCE: PLAIN CHANT. 
10. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, £.0. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 286, OCTOBER, was published on SATUR- 
DAY LAST. 


SCHARNHORST. 

THE BOOK OF CARLAVEROCK, 

ENGLISH FUGITIVE SONGS AND LYRICS. 

CE 8 OF FRANCE IN 1872, 

COMETS AND METEORS. 

3. CONVOCATION, PARLIAMENT, AND THE PRAYER- 
Book. 

7. THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 

8. RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 

9. MR. CHARLES GREVILLE'S JOURNALS. 


CONTENTS. 





Se coho ee 





10. THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 
London: LONGMANS & Co.; Edinburgh, A. &0, BLACK. 


Just published, for 1875. 


DIARIES (for the pocket).—Lightest, neatest, 
Oblong and upright shapes. Three 
sizes. In plain and elegant bindings. 


“A capital arrangement, maximum amount of space 


| secured with minimum amount of weight.”"—Daily 


Telegraph. 

“The diary pages are furnished separately in 
quarterly parts. It is a very good plan.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Last quarter of 1874 and first of 1875 (for prospective 
notes) can be carried in same pocket-case, avoiding 
the break at end of year. 

Of all Stationers, and wholesale of MARCUS WARD 
and Co., 67 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
On COMPROMISE. By Jonn 


Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. « 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS 








Mor ey. 





and 


Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN SCHMID and 
Kart STIgLER. Containing 143 large Ulustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


KELLER, Engineer. With 68 large Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 21s. 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Pav 
Lacroix. Dlustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood, Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


ry ° + ° ° 

PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 
iscences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a Late 
Customs OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s éd. 


A NEW EDITION of WEY'S ROME. 


2,, fy “CTS Try 7; 

ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 
tion by W. W. Story. Containing 345 beautiful Illustrations. New Edition, 
Revised and Abridged, forming a magnificent volume in super-royal 4to, £2 2s. 

(This day. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. (Next week. 


SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. 


Home. 


By MAssInGBerD 


3 vols. [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that 
arrangements have again been made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply, during the season, of all forthcoming Books of merit and general 
interest. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all subscribers have ready access, 
will also be further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the 
New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
G 


RATIS and post-free, LATEST LIST of MUSICAL 

NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) for 1874, issued by Messrs. ROBERT 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. 


| HOLY FAMILY (an elegant music-gift).—Admired 

SACRED MELODIES, by the greatest masters, arranged for the pianoforte 
by W. B. Catcorr. Llustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. Com- 
plete in 12 books as solos, 5s each; or as duets, 6s each ; ad-lib. accompaniments 
for flute, Violin, and violoncello, 1s each. Postage free at half-price. Or, in four 
volumes, cloth boards, 12s each (net 9s each). 

London: RoBert Cocks and Co., Publishers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, 6 New Burlington Street. 


OBERT COCK’S and CQ.S VOCAL QUARTETS :—God 
Save the Queen, Far Away, Happy be thy Dreams, and a Rose in fleaven 
(Abt). two stamps each; and God Bless Our Sailor Prince (Stephen Glover), Let 
the Hills Resound (Brinley Richards), Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing, madrigal 
(Brinley Richards), God Bless the Prince of Wales (B. Richards), Away to the 
Forest (Abt), The Waves were Dancing Lightly (Kucken), Blanche (Kucken), and 
the Hunting Song (Sir J. Benedict), four stamps each; Abt's O ye Tears, 12 stamps, 
and Brinley Richards's Sound the Trumpet in Zion, full choir, 18 stamps. Order 
everywhere, 
Words 


JOPULAR TRIOS for THREE FEMALE VOICES. 

by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. Le., “ The Distant Chimes,” 

4s; “The Three Sisters (Faith, Hope, and Charity,”) 3s; “ Down Among the 

— 38; and “ The Mermaid’s Evening Song.” All post free at half-price in 
stamps. 


\ 7HEN the SHIP COMES HOME. New Song. By Miss 
: LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G, 4s; free by post for 
24 Stamps each, “ This little gem of the season bids fair to become a second * Far 
Away,’ by the same talented composer."—Vide Brighton Times. The same asa 


Piano Solo by Brinley Richards. 3s; post free, 18 stamps. 
London: Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 

~ r . r Pal " r . ca rl ‘ | 
N= SWIMMING BATH, MARYLEBONE.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d; or by post, 44d) for View—Also View of | 
the Clement Memorial, Shrewsbury—Downward Filtration—Early Scottish | 
Painters—Notes in St. Pancras—Paris Notes—Sanitary Matters and Art. 

46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and a!l Newsmen. 

















yet 


the 


SALZKAMMERGUT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Franz 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





Sir ROBERT PEEL. A Memoir. By the late 


Lord DALLING and BULW&R (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer). In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
7s 6d. [Now ready. 


FAIR LUSITANIA. By Lady Jackson. 


In super-royal 8vo, with Twenty very beautiful full-page Llustrations, engraved 
from Photographs by George Pearson, 21s. (On Monday. 


WESTERN WANDERINGS, A Record of 


Travel in the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BoppAM-WueTHamM, With 
Twelve full-page Llustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
(On Tuesday. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FitzGeRA.p, M.A.,, F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy S8vo, 24s. [Next weet. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY 
TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


By HENRY, Lord DALLING and BULWER (Sir Henry Lyttou-Bulwer), and 
Edited by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


In demy 8vo, 15s. (Yow ready. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “ For Lack of Gold,” “ Robin Gray,” &c. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By the Author 


of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. By the Author 


of “Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“There is not a single dull page in this charming book. The plot is of absorbing 
interest."—AMorning Post, 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A E.N. Bewicke, 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“One of the purest, freshest, and most thoughtful novels of the season.”— 
Standard. 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From the 


Swedish of M.S, Scuwanrtz. By ANNIE Woop. 


The DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER : to which 


is added, MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By SypNey Mostyn, Author of 
“ The Surgeon's Secret.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 


[Vert week, 


3 vols crown 8vo. 


3 vols. crown S8vo. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 





8vo. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ARCHTE LOVELL.’ 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 
EDWARDES, 


ENTITLED 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 


MRS. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


‘ 
J. 


PRICE ONE SHILLIN( 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, cloth. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 
GEORGE IV. AND KING WILLIAM IV. 


By the late CHARLES ©. F. GREVILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 


Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy Council. 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





On October 28th, crown 8vo, 5s, 


w AN D G O D. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


L A 


Crown 8yo, 5s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 244, cloth, 9s. 


R OC K § A H E A PD; 
Or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 
By W. R. GREG. 


Mr. GRANT Durr, M.P., ON “ RocKS AHEAD.” 
The Scotsman says that in his opening address at the Philosophical Institute, Edinburgh, on the 30th inst, 
Mr. Grant Duff will discuss the forebodings of danger to the Commonwealth given out by Mr. Greg in his recent 
or. the Warnings of Cassandra.” Mr, Grant Duff will reply under the title, 


work, entitled “Rocks Ahead; 
“ Must we then believe Cassandra ? 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Next week, medium 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


DEEP-SEA FISHING and FISHING-BOATS: an Account 


of the Practical Working of the Various Fisheries around the British Islands, with Illustrations and 
Descriptions of the Boats, Nets, and otherGearin Use. By EpmMunp W. H. HoLpswortu, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., 


late Secretary to the Royal Sea-Fisheries Commission. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross, S.W. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
SHARP 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Dividends, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 





CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


JINE’S SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH.— 





, in Rev. W. A. O'CONOR’S COM- 
MENTARY on the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN is 
now ready, price 10s 6d. The Tenth Chapter of the 
“Creed of Christendom " is given, with the consent of 
the Author, in an Appendix, that the reader may be 
ab'e to compare all the chief objections to the Gospel 
cf St. Johu with its true interpretation. 
This day is published. 
\ R. SMITH: a PART of HIS LIFE. 
B A Novel. By L. B. WALFORD. 2 vols., price 17s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





This is so popular, that Orders are coming in 
repeatedly from all parts of the Queendom. 
So send your orders as soon as possible, accom- 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO’s 
NEW FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, with 13 Engravings on Steel], price 21s 


PICTURES by WILLIAM ETTY, RA 


With Descriptions, and a Biographical § 
the Painter. By W. Cosmo lame “ 
YOUTH and PLEASURE. 
The CORAL-FINDERS. 
CUPID and PSYCHE (2 Plates). 
The DANGEROUS PLAYMATE. 
BATHERS SURPRISED by a SWAN. 
The BRIDES of VENICE. 


The BALCONY. The DUET. 
A PERSIAN WARRIOR The SEPULCHRE, 
The PENITENT. The DISCIPLE, 


Imperial 4to, with 16 Engravings on Steel, hand- 
somely bound. price 21s. 


PICTURES by ITALIAN MASTERS 


Greater and sser. With an Introductory 
Essay, and Notices of the Painters aud Subjects 
engraved, by W. B. Scorr. 
MADONNA and CHILD. 
TITIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
PROCESSION of the VIRGIN. SILENCE! 
ST.CATHERINE. DEATH of CLEOPATRA 
The WOMAN of SAMARIA, 9 
SOLDIERS GAMBLING. 
The DAUGHTER of JERUSALEM, 
DEATH of PETER MARTYR. 
DIVES. EUROPA. The MAGDALEN, 
JUDITH with the HEAD of HOLOFERNES, 
The MADONNA. The INFANT CHRIST. 


In 4to, with 72 superb Wood Engravings, price 21s, 


LIFE on the UPPER THAMES. By H. 


R. ROBERTSON. 


In crown 4to, with 50 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


PICTURE and INCIDENT from BIBLE 


STORY. The Scenes are described by the under- 
mentioned distinguished Writers. 

Rev. SAMUEL COX. 

Rev. GORDON CALTHROP, M.A. 

Rev. J. ALLANSON PICTON, M.A. 

Rev. CLEMENT BAILHACHE. 

Rev. J. THAIN DAVIDSON, M.A. 

Rev. G. J. PROCTOR. 

Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

Rev. LUKE H. WISEMAN, MA. 

Very Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of 

Rev. J. CULROSS, D.D. ( Westminster, 

Rev. T. W. FOWLE, M.A. 

Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D. 

Rev. THOMAS BINNEY, LL.D. 


In Svo, with 16 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 


BOONS and BLESSINGS; or, the Ad- 
vantages of Temperance. A Series of Stories. By 
Mrs. S.C. HALL. The Designs are by— 

E. M. WARD, R.A. | GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
W. J. ALLEN. E.SHERARD KENNEDY 
FRED. GOODALL, R.A. | ALFRED ELMORE, B.A. 
A. J. WOOLMER. ERSKINE NICOL, A.B.A. 
P. R. MORRIS. G. H. BOUGHTON. 

Mrs. E. M. WARD. R. THORBURN, A.R.A. 
H. R. ROBERTSON. N. CHEVALIER. 

F. D. HARDY. 


VIRTUE, SPALDING, & CO.’S 
RECENT FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Imperial 4to, elegantly bound, with 16 Engravings on 
Steel, price 21s, 


OUR BRITISH PORTRAIT-PAINTERS, 

















panied with a Post-Office Order as follows :—For No. 1, 
£2 7s 6d; No. 2, £1 12s Gd; No. 3, 178 6d; No. 4, 10s. 
Addressed to “CLEMENT PINE, Taunton Road, 
Bridgewater.” 

N.B.—The above prices include a box (2s 6d) in 
which are full instructions, returnable as therein 
directed, excepting the No. 4. 

All orders will be executed in rotation as promptly 
as possible. 





FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


r 
TILED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 


They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS. 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON 8, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEA. 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 


FEeNDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
> 


SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; ” 
PAPIER MacHeé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £24, 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, 
ELEcTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

* LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLOocKS— English, French, and American. 





16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


BEpsTe£ADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CornIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
_ Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 

| KITCHENERS, from 3{t., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
| KircHeN Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
| TURNERY Goons, BrusHES, MATs, &c. 
TooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services | HOT-WATER FirTinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


from Sir PETER LELY to JAMES SANT. With 
Critical Descriptions and Biographical Notices, by 
EpMUND OLLI&R, Aathor of the “ Doré Gallery,” &c. 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound, with 20 Engravings 
on Steel, price 31s 6d. 


PICTURES by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, 
R 


"A. With Descriptions and a Biographical 
Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne., 


Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 15 
Illustrations on Steel, price 21s. 


PICTURES by CLARKSON STANFIELD, 


R.A. With Descriptive Notices, and a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of the Painter, by James Dafforne. 


Fecap. 4to, neatly bound, with 210 Illustrations, price 
2ls. 


The STATELY HOMES of ENGLAND. 
— Jewirt, F.S.A., and S. C. Hall, 


Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with 16 
Illustrations, price 21s. 


OUR BRITISH LANDSCAPE-PAINTERS, 
from SAMUEL SCOTT to DAVID COX. Witha 
Preliminary Essay and Biographical Notices by 
WIL.1AM B. Scott, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures: 
on Art,” “ The British School of Sculpture,” “ Life 
of Albert Diirer,” &c. Containing 16 large En- 
gravings on Steel, from famous Pictures by Scott, 
Turner, Constable, Gainsborough, Ward, Callcott, 
Stanfield, Creswick, Cox, &c. 

Feap. 4to, cloth extra, with 20 Engravings on Steel, 

price 9s. 

PICTURESQUE SCENERY in IRELAND. 
Drawn by T. CReswick, R.A. Accompanied by 
Descriptive Jottings, by a TOURIST. 





London: VIRTUE, SPALDING, and 6O., 
IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1874. 


MR. MURRAY’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





The DIARY of H.M. the SHAH of PERSIA 


TOUR THROUGH EUROPE in 1873. Translated verbatim from 


during bis , 
By J. W. Repuouss, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


the Original. 
Crown 8yv0. 


The LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVING- 


STONE: including bis Wanderings and Discoveries in Eastern Africa, from 
1865 to within a Few Days of his Death. Edited by Rev. HoRACE WALLER. 
With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the SPEAKER'S 
COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of 
Exeier. Containing ISAIAH, by Rev. W. Kay, D.D.; JEREMIAH, by the 
Dean of CANTERBURY. Medium 8vo. 


MEMOIR of Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON ; 
with Notices of his Scientific Contemporaries, and of the Rise and Progress 
of Paleozoic Geology in Britain. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 


TROY and its REMAINS; the Result of Re- 
searches and Discoveries in the Trojan Plain. By HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 
Translated with the Author's sanction. With Maps, Views, Objects, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUT- 


TIES. The History, Institutions, Archeology of the Christian Church. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Dr. WM. SmiTH and Professor CHEETHAM. 2 
vols—Vol. L, A to J. Medium 8vo. 
This work commences at the point at which the Dictionary of the Bible leaves 
off, and gives an account of the Institutions of the Christian Charch from the time 
of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS : 


a Supplement to the “ Treatise on Ancient Law.” By Sir HENRY MAINE, 
K.C.S.1. 8vo. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the PALM GROVES, 


CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By 
ISABELLA Birp, Author of “The Englishwoman in America.” With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By A. J. B. Bexesrorp-Hops, M.P. 


A HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 


COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By JAMES Frr- 


8r0. 


GUSSON, F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. With 1,600 Illustrations. 4 vols. 
medium 8vo, 31s 6d each. 

Vols. I. and [11.—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 

Vol. IIL—INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Vol. IV.—MODERN ARCHITECTURE. [ Ready. 


The SONNET: its Origin, Structure, and Place 


in Poetry. With Original Translations from the Sonnets of Dante and 
Petrarch. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 


The NICENE and APOSTLES’ CREEDS;: 


their Literary History, together with Some Account of the Creed of St. 
Athanasius. By Canon Swainson, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. With Fac-simile, 8vo. 


) % 7* 

PERCY’S PRACTICAL METALLURGY. 
Vol. L, Part I.—Introduction—Fuel, Wood, Peat, Coal, Charcoal, Coke, 
Refractory Materials, Fireclays, &2. New and Revised Edition. With 
Illustrations, 8yo, 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: a 


Series of Papers on the Political and Geograpbical Condition of Ceutral Asia. 
By Sir Henry RAWLIiNsON, K.C.B. With Map. 8vo. 


ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and SOUTH of 


FRANCE. By Ernest GEoRGg, Architect. With 20 Plates and Descriptive 
Text. Folio, 


HANDBOOK to the ITALIAN SCHOOLS of 


PAINTING. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by Sir 
CHaries L. EastLake, R.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Remodelled. By 
Lady EASTLAKE, With 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK to the GERMAN, FLEMISH, 


and DUTCH SCHOOLS of PAINTING. Based on the Handbook of Kugler. 
New Edition. Revised and partly rewritten. By J. A. OrOWE. With 60 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The BOOK of MARCO POLO, the 


VENETIAN: concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A new 
English Version. Edited by Colonel YuLs, C.B. Second Edition, revised. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELECTION 


in RELATION to SEX. By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. Revised and Cheaper 
Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


The “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, GENNESARETH, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Waters of Damascus. By JoHn MACGREGOR, M.A. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION 


LECTURES on JURISPRUDENCE. Compiled from the larger Work. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 


The FIFTH and CONCLUDING PART of Dr. 


WM. SMITH'S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, BIBLICAL and CLASSI- 
CAL. With Descriptive Text, giving the Sources and Authorities. Folio. 


The GNOSTIC HERESIES of the FIRST and 


SECOND CENTURIES. By the late H. L. Manse, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and Dean of St. Paul's. With a Sketch of 
his Life and Character. 8vo. 


The MOON. Considered as a Planet, a World, 


and a Satellite. By James Nasmytu, C.E., and James CARPENTER, F.R.A.S, 
Second Edition. With 24 Illustrations and Woodcuts. 4to. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From the Earliest 


Times, With an Account of their Principal Works: comprising a History of 
Inland Communication in Britain, and the Invention of the Steam Engine and 
Locomotive. 


of AUSTIN’S 


By 


CONTAINING :— 

1, EMBANKMENTS AND CANALS—Vermuyden, Myddelton, Perry, Brindley. 

2. Harbours, LIGHTHOUSES, AND BripGes—Smeaton and Rennie. 

3. History or RoaAps—Metcalfe and Telford. 

4. THE STEAM ENGINE—Boulton and Watt. 

5. THE LocomoTIvE—George and Robert Stephenson. 
By SAMUEL SmILes, Author of “Self-Help.” New and Revised Edition. With 
9 Portraits and 340 Illustrations. 5 yols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


HORTENSIUS: an Historical Essay on the 


Office and Duties of an Advocate. By WILLIAM ForsytH, M.P. Second 
Edition, With Illustrations. 8vo. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES, HISTORICAL and 


DESCRIPTIVE. By RicHarp J. Kine, B.A., Author of the “Handbooks to 
the Cathedrals of England.” 8vo. 


MAETZNER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A 
Methodical, Analytical, and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, 
Inflections, and Syntax of the English Tongue. Translated. By Chair J. 
Grece, LL.B. 3 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 


from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. By Canon ROBERTSON. 
New Edition. Vols. V.and VI. Post 8vo, 6s. (To be completed in 8 vols.) 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL HISTORY. Bg Puiwir Swit, B.A., Author of “The Student's Ola 
and New Testament Histories.” Post 8vo. 


BEAUTIES of Lord BYRON’S POETRY and 





Fcap. 8vo. 


PROSE. By a CLERGYMAN. New Edition. With Portrait. 
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NEW WORKS 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXXVI. 


for OCTOBER, 1874. 8vo, price 6s, sewed. 


SCHARNHORST. 

. THE BOOK OF CARLAVEROCK. 

. ENGLISH FUGITIVE SONGS AND LYRICS. 

. CENSUS OF FRANCE IN 1872. 

. COMETS AND METEORS. 

. CONVOCATION, PARLIAMENT, AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 
. THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 

. RENAN’S ANTICHRIST. 

. Mk. CHARLES GREVILLE'S JOURNALS, 

10. THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


enene pet 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE 


IV. and KING WILLIAM IY. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk 
of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of 
the Privy Council. 3 vols, 8vo, 36s. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. _ By the 


Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HuGESsEN, M.P. With Nine Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, price 6s, [On November 2. 


THREE ESSAYS on RELIGION: Nature; 


the Utility of Religion; Theism. By JoHN STUART MILL. 8vo, 10s 6d. 
(On Monday next. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Third Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALI- 


TIES. By A. K. H. B., Author of * The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
&c. Crown 8y¥o, price 3s 6d, (Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY ROGERS. New Edition, with 
Additions. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTRO- 


VERSIES of the TIME, contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review. By HENRY 
RoGers. New Edition, with Additions. Crown Svo, 6s. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL PROFILES: 


166 Lithographic Profiles, enlarged from Coins. Arranged by J. E. Lee, 
F.S.A., F.G.S. 8yvo, 31s 6d, 


By Joun Stuart Mr. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with Preface by R. MARTINEAU, 
M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, price 63s. 


The LAST LAYS of SHILOH. 


JABEZ RADCLIFFE, Crown 8y0, price 5s. 


Dr. TYNDALL’S ADDRESS, delivered before 
the British Association assembled at Belfast; with Additions and a Preface. 
8vo, price 3s, 


By the Rev. 


a Series of | 





Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CLXXXI. (NOVEMBER), 
CONTENTS. 


1. Srm RoBERT PEEL AND THE COMTE DE JARNAC. By A. G. Stapleton. 

2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. © hapters 25-27, 

3. WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. By Miss Smedley. 7 

4. A SACRAMENTAL H¥MN. By the Dean of Westminster. 

5. THE OLDEST FAIRY-TALE IN THE WORLD. With a Preface by the V iscountesg 
Strangford. 

6. AN UNNAMED HABIT OF LANGUAGE. By the Rev. John Earle. 

7. Notes ON Rome. I. By Captain Richard F. Burton, F.R.G.S. 

8. OLD LaBets. By C. B. 


PkcssiA AND THE VATICAN. IIL From 1850 to the Vatican Council. 
LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER ON PRUSSIA AND THE V ATICAN, 


In a few days. 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S NEW BOOK. 
ISMAILIA., 


A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade. 


Organised by ISMAIL, KHEDIVE of EGYPT. 


With New Portrait of the Author, engraved by Jeens, Maps, and 59 full- page 
Illustrations by Zwecker and Durand. 


A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD, 1871. By 


M. le Baron DE HiiBNER, formerly Ambassador and Minist er. Translated by 
Lady HERBERT. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. [This day. 


Yr TAT bd EF ~ . 
CAVE-HUNTING;; Researches on the Evidence 

of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of Europe, By W. Boyp Dawkutns, 

M.A. F.RS. &c., Curator of the Museum, and Lecturer in Geology in the Owens 
College, Manchester. 8vo, with Coloured Plate and Woodcuts, 21s. (7%is day, 


73 ro . 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. — Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes. By DAvip MAssON, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. Svo, with Three 
Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens and Radcliffe, 42s. (Uniform with the 
Cambridge Shakespeare.) (Just ready. 


ESSAYS on SHAKESPEARE. By Kant Exze, 


Ph.D. Translated, with permission of the Author, by L. Dora Scuy urt2, 
Svo, 12s. (This day. 


OUTLINES of COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, 


based on the Doctrine of Evolution; with Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy, 
By JOHN Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard 
University. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. (This day. 


PHARMACOGRAPHIA: a History of the 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great Britain and British 
India. By F. A. FLUCKIGER and D, HANBURY, F.R.S. 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


A THEORY about SIN in RELATION to some 


FACTS of DAILY LIFE. Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sins. By the 
Rev. Oxsy Surp.ey, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, [This day. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. By Tuomas 


Kempis. Translated, with Preface, by W. BENHAM, D.D., Vicar of Margate, 
Printed with Borders in the Ancient Style after Holbein, Diirer, and other Olid 
Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, &c., anda 
variety of Curious Ornamentation. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


HISTORY of the LIFE-BOAT and its WORK. 


By RicHARD Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the 
Royal Nationa! Life-boat Institution. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
[This day. 


5s. 





The TRANSITS of VENUS: a Popular Account 


of Past and Coming Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to 
the Transit of 2112. By R. A. Procror, B.A. With 20 Plates and many 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, (Nearly ready. 


The HISTORY of the PELOPONNESIAN 


WAR. By Tuvucypipes. Translated into English by RICHARD CRAWLEY, 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo, price 21s. 


The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE; Greek 


Text, with English Notes. ,By RicHARD CONGREVE, M.A. New Edition 
Revised. 8vo, price 18s. 


The AERIAL WORLD. By Grorer Harrwie, 


Doct. Med. and Philos. With 8 Chromoxylo, graphs and about 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations. Svyo, price 21s, (la a few days. 


INSECTS ABROAD: 


Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J.G. Woop, 
M.A., F.L.S. With 600 Wood Engrayings, uniform with “ Insects at Home,” 
By the same Author. 8vyo, price 21s, [On November 2. 


OUT of DOORS: a Selection of Original 


Articles on Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M. A. F.LS. 
With Eleven Llustrations, engraved on Wood by G, Pearson. Crown 8vyo, | 
price 7s 6d, [On November 2, 


EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. | By Sir S 


Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. [ln a few days. 


The RIFLE and the HOUN 


By Sir SAMUEL W, BAKER, M.A., F,R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown S8vo, price 7s 6d. (/n a few days. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


a Popular Account of| 


AMU Er 


W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations en; graved on | 


ND in CEYLON. | 


FOR THE KING’S DUES. By Acyzs Mac- 


DONNELL, Author of “ Martin’s Vineyard.” Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


| The COMMON FROG. By Sr. George 


Mivankt, F.R.S., &e , Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary's Hospital. 
(NATURE SERIES. ) Crown 8vo, with numerous [ilustrations, 3s 6d. 


[This day. 
POLARISATION of LIGHT. By W. Srorris- 
woope, LL D. F.R.S. (NATURE SERIES.) Crown 8vo, with numerous I!lus- 
| trations. 3s 6d, (This day. 
(TALES of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mrrrorp, 


Jate Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, drawn and cut on wood by 


Japanese Artists, 6s. 
|HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY, 





REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
SADLER, New and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 
12s. [Now readies 


|The VICTORY of FAITH. By Junius Cuarres 


Hare, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited be Professor PLuMpTRE. With 
Introductory Notices by the late Professor MAURICE and Dein STANLKY. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 68 6d. (Now ready. 


|HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
the Rev. W. ArcHEer BUTLER, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the U ni- 
versity of Dublin. Edited by W. Herworta Tompson, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Revised by the Editor.) New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 12s. (Now ready. 


A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY ; being 
| a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. By the 
Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., Vicar of Margate. Cheaper Edition, eves 8v0, 6s. 

[Vow ready. 
'MENDELSSOHN: Letters and Recollections. 


By FERDINAND HiLLER. Translated by M. E. Von GLENN. Second Editiont 
| crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


| MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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AN INQUIRY 


THE 





On Monday, October 26, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL 


INTO THE REALITY OF DIVINE REVELATION 


THIRD 





RELIGION: 


EDITION. 





“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all 
students of theology. Calm and judicial in tone, fully acquainted with 
the facts of the case, and scrupulously exact in stating the arguments 
of alversaries,—no more formidable assailant of orthodoxy could well 
be imagined. Whenever the history of Christian theo'ogy in the nine- 
teenth century shall be written, a place of honour will belong to the 
anonymous author of ‘Supernatural Religion.’......After a brief but 
eandid and weighty introduction...... we are launched at once on the 
discussion of Miracles, which forms Part I. of the work. 
Evidence; Miracles in Relation to the Order of Nature; the Age of 
Miracles; the Permanent Stream of Miraculous Pretension; Miracles 
in Relation to Ignorance and Superstition—such are the subjects which 
oceupy the first place in the inguiry....... Tn Parts IT. and IIL, he examines 
the evidence as to the date and authenticity of the records on which 
the Miracles depend..... ..This part of the work is even better than the 
first Whatever else the author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ may be, 
one thing is certain, that he is a scientifically trained critic.” —WeEstT- 


Miracles as 


MINSTER REVIEW. 


“ We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work......This 
is the belief (regarding the supernatural character of the events nar- 
rated in the Christian Scriptures) which we desire to commend to the 
reader’s consideration, and we are glad to Lave so good an excuse for 
doing so as is afforded by the masterly examination of the evidences 
for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures contained in these volumes. 
So far as we know, it is an unparalleled specimen in the English lan- 
guage. It might have been a little condensed, but when we have said 
this much, we have only unmixed praise for the literary workmanship 
of this part of the volume......The account given of the early Christian 
writers is a full mine of information on the subject, alloyed indeed with 
no small prejudice, yet so wonderfully faithful and comprehensive that 
any error may be detected by the light of the writer’s own searching 
and scholarly criticism.”—SpecraTor. 


“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, 
whose discussions are conducted in a judicial method. He writes like 
an earnest seeker after truth, looking around at all particulars per- 
taining to his inquiries, and following up every question to its proper 
end. We have been struck with his complete mastery of the literature. 
He knows well all German and Dutch books relating to the criticism of 


the New Testament, as well as the English ones. His scholarship, 


indeed, is apparent throughout......Along with a wide and minute 
scholarship, the unknown writer shows great acuteness. He has the 


critical faculty in union with a calm spirit. Reverent withal, his 
volumes bespeak the serious notice of every one concerned about the 
records of religion.” —ATHENZUM. 

“It is due to the author of this able and learned work to admit that 
he lias brought to the investigation of a momentous inquiry a mind 
which appears to be not more distinguished by a sincere love of truth 

y at is perhaps even more rare) a conscientious, thorough-going 
i faces boldly, with one or two exceptions, the conclusions— 





whatever they may be—to which his premisses inevitably lead him.”— 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


* Tlana - = . 
Hence the remarkable importance of the two volumes before us, of 


Which it is not too much to say—and this may be admitted by believers 


as well as unbelievers—that they are by far the most decisive, trenchant, 
and far-reaching of the direct contributions to theological controversy 
that have been made in this generation. The writer, whoever he may 
be, has, in the first place, a keen hold of the real issues on which the 
whole matter must turn, Next, he thoroughly understands the nature 
of the evidence required to decide the issues, and this clearness of vision 
makes him a most satisfactory dialectician in dealing with official advo- 
cates. Then he has mastered the principles which settle the question 
of the antecedent credibility of the evidence adduced for the super- 
natural pretensions of our Western religion. Finally, he has learning, 
and this enables him to handle ,the documentary evidence with a force 
which no previous English writer on the negative side can have the 
smallest claim to rival The qualifications which we have mentioned 
make of this work a new starting-point in the terrible debate which 


is to distract the world for so long atime to come.”—FortTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 


“Probably the most notable book of the past month is that on 
‘Supernatual Religion’...... Whoever the author may be, his book is 
one of vast learning, and, in two departments, of uncommon grasp and 
power. Those departments are, his examination of the a priord argu- 
ment for miracles, and his analysis of the quotations from the Gospels 
in the writings of the early fathers, The mass of reference is simply 
enormous.”—MANCHESTER NEWS. 


“We must refer the reader to the volumes themselves to gain the 
slightest idea of the amazing scholarship and wonderful analysis...... 
Every page of these two volumes teems with keen argument. No 
theological work of modern times has been put forward with such a 
background of erudition."—BrrMiIncHamM Matt. 


“Tt is at last a cheering sign for English theology that two such 
works as ‘Supernatural Religion’ and Dr. Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ” 
should have appeared within so short an interval of each other. Wo 
mention these books together simply on account of their excellence and 
genuine character, though in other respects they are very different.” — 
(W. Sanpay) ACADEMY. 


“Tt may be hoped that the author of this brilliant and disappointing 
book has learnt from its rapidly-gained popularity how gratuitous it 
was to defy obloquy on account of his spirit of free inquiry and con- 
scientious love of truth......It abounds with acuteness, it overflows with 
reading: except ‘ intelligence,’ in Goethe and Matthew Arnold’s sense, 
it has every characteristic of a first-rate book ; indeed, perhaps it would 
be one, except that it is not a book at all......0n the whole, the 
undeniable cleverness of the First Part is scarcely sufficient to atone for 
its narrowness of view. The author may hope, if he chooses, by more 
works of the same kind, to make good his place in a triad with Mr. 
Lecky and Mr. Buckle, but in the rest of the work he shows qualities 
that give him a right to.a higher ambition. * There, if the significance 
of facts is not always apprehended, they are always stated candidly— 
for the most part accurately, unless when the writer’s mind is led astray 
by false theory or by over-study—and in some cases exhaustively, when 
a department was not tooJarge to be exhausted, and he estimated, ade- 
quately or even excessively, its importance in relation to its subject.”— 





(W. H. Srwcox) Acapemy. 
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The LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. By Thomas 
Lewin, Eeq., M.A. P.S.A, Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of “ Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” ‘Caesar's Invasion,” “Treatise on 
Trusts,” &c. Second Edition, much Enlarged, and entirely Recast. With 
upwards of 350 Tlustrations floely engraved on Wood, Maps, Plans, &c. In 
Two vols. demy 4to, £2 2s, [Nearly ready. 


NEW EDITION. 


PLAIN INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. For the Use of Biblical Students. By FREDERICK HENRY 
Scrivener, LL.D., M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Rector of St. Gerrans, 
Cornwall. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Enlarged, and brought down 
to the Present Date; withan Account of the Egyptian Versions, contributed 
by Canon LiGHTFooT. With numerous Illustrative Extracts from MSS., litho- 
graphed in fac-simile. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Now ready. 


A COMMENTARY on the ACTS of the APOSTLES. By 
the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, Vicar of St. Bartholomew, 


Cripplegate, Author of “ Commentaries on the Epistles and Gospels.” Vol. IL, 
8s. [Now ready. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Translation, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. STEWART 
PsROWNE, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Canon of Llandaff. 
Two vols. Third Edition, Revised. Vol. I., 183; Vol. IL. 16s, 


To be published in November, price 28 6d, Vol. I. of 


SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
S. W. SINGER. 

The want of a Cheap Edition of Shakespeare's Works, printed in a clear and 
Negible type, of a handy size, has induced the Publishers to prepare a new issue of 
Mr. Singer's well-known edition, which has for some time been out of print. In 
form, size, and type.it will be uniform with the Cheap Edition of the Aldine Poets, 
but the volumes will be considerably thicker. 

To be comyleted in Ten Volumes, issued Monthly, of which the first volume, 
containing ** The Tempest,” “* Two Gentlemen of Verona,” “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and “ Measure for Measure,” will be published in November. 


Edited by 


NEW SERIES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
‘The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Aldine Edition. 


Edited, with a Biographical Account of the Writer, Explanatory Notes, &c., 
by W. M. Rossett!; with a Portrait after T. Phillips, R.A., engraved on Steel 
by C. H. Jeens. Carefully printed at the Chiswick Press. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. [in November. 


The POEMS of SAMUEL ROGERS. Aldine Edition. 
With a Prefatory Memoir by Epwarp BELL, M.A., and a Portrait after Rich- 
mond, finely engraved:on Steel by C. H. Jeeus. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. (Jn December. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. Fac-simile Repro- 
ductions by the Woodbury Permanent Process of this celebrated Series of 
Etchings (seventy-one in number). By J. W. M. Turner, R.A. In Three 
vols. imperial 4to, price £4 4s; sold separately. (Short/y. 

Vol. I. ARCHITECTURAL and HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. 
» IL MOUNTAIN and MARINE SUBJECTS. 
» II, PASTORAL SUBJECTS. 


WOOSTER’S ALPINE PLANTS. Second Series, now 
ready. Containing Fifty-four Plates, with one or two Figures on each Plate; 
descriptions and accurately-coloured Figures (Drawn and Engraved expressly 
for this Work) of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. Super- 
royal 8vo, price 25s, First Series, with Fifty-four Plates, 25s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
SCHILLER’S ZESTHETICAL ESSAYS. Containing also 


his * Philosophical Letters" and the * Essay on the Connection between the 
Animal and Spiritual Nature in Man.” Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Nearly ready. 


The POEMS of JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. Trans- 
lated from the German by EpGar A, BowWRING. C.B. Second Edition, Revised. 
and including, for the first time, the well-known Poem, “ Hermann and 
Dorothea.” Post 8v0, cloth, 3s 6d. [Yearly ready. 


‘The THEATRE of the GREEKS. By the late J. W. 
DONALDSON, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Sapa 5s. 
(Jn the press. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of GEMS or DECORATIVE 
STONES. By C. W. KrnG, M.A., Felow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author 
of * Antique Gems.” Post Syo, cloth, 6s. 


The HANDBOOK of ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. 
K1nG, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Post Svo, cloth, 6s, 


BRITISH COSTUME, A Complete History of the Dress 
of the Inhabitants of the British Islands. By J. R. PLANcue. 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s, [Nearly ready. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA. A Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 
a g AS we pet had aed and Tutor of Trinity Co!lege Gon 

ge. th Eighty Engravings ewitt, and N j ‘Plans. 
Sane ake y Engr gs by t, an umerous Maps and Plans, 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its Histo = 
$ opograph 
Remains. By THOMAS Henry Dyer, LL.D, Aathor mo the Hist Ss 
Kings of Rome.” Super-royal 8vo, [.lus:rated, cloth, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities 
Account of the City, with a full Description of the Remains and the Recent 
nae pe -_ = 7 ataareey. for Visitors. Edited by T.H Dyer, LL. D 

ustrated with nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large M. of tha 
Forum. Second Edition. 8vo, l4s. ‘ , ee ae 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARL 

MIDDLE AGES. By CHar.es H. Peaxson, ne, Fellow of Or one 

= go Second Edition, much enlarged, in 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. L, 16s; Yor 
Cae ; . 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during the FIRST 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES. With Explanatory Essays and Indices, B 
CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A. Imperial folio, price £1 11s 6d. i 7 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest. From Official Records and Authentic Documents, Private and 
Public. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND. Revised Edition. In 6 vols., 5s each, 


The LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. By the late 


AGNES STRICKLAND. New Edition, Revised and Condensed. 2 yols., 53 each 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, from the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By the late AGNES STRICKLAND 
Abridged by the Authoress for the use of Schools and Families, Post Svo, 6s 6d, 


LIVES of the LAST FOUR PRINCESSES of the ROYAL 
HOUSE of STUART. By the Jate AGNES STRICKLAND. Forming an appro- 
priate Sequel to the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” Witha Photograph 
of the Princess Mary, after a Picture by Houthorst. Crown 8yo, 12s. 


An ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 
Twenty-four Maps. constructed by WILLIAM HvuGHes. Edivel by George 
Long. A New Edition, Revised. With Coloured UOutlines and an Index of 


Places. Imper:al 8yo, price 123 64. 


A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Edited by Georges LONG. Imperial 8vo, price ds. 
This Atlas consists of Ten Maps selected from the larger Atlas, and is iutended 
for the lower forms of schools. 


The DE LINE of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. By George 
Lone, The Fifth and Concluding Volume of this Work, comprising the 
Pericd from the Invasion of Ltaly by Julius Cwsar to his Death. Demy 8vo, 
14s. Vols. I. to LV., 14s each. 


LANGUAGE: its Origin and Development. By T. Hewitt 
Kry, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar u University College. 
8vo, l4s. 


SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Collected by the late Venerable C. J. SmirH, M.A. Christ 
owe A Oxford, Archdeacon of Jamaica. New Edition, Revised. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


The PROVERBS of JOHN HEYWOOD. Edited, with 


Notes and Introduction, by JULIAN SHARMAN. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 1(s 6d 


A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing 
concise Notes of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more 
particularly of distinguished Natives of Great Britein and Irelan!. By 
Tuomeson Cooper, F.S.A., Author of “Athenew Cantabrigienses,” Editor of 
“Men of the ‘Lime.” Post 3vo, 1,200 pages, cloth, 12s. 


The LIFE and LAPOURS of the Late Mr. BRASSEY. 
By Sir AkTHUR HELPs, K.C.B. Fifth Thousand. New and Cheaper Editioa, 
with Iilustrations, 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

On WORK and WAGES PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
By THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. Feap. 8vo. Cheap Edition, 2s 6d; sewed, Is 61. 
Cop‘es of the Library Edition, 8vo, may still be had, price 7s 6d. 


A 








New Edition, | 


“In this comparatively small volume Mr. Thomas Brassey has supplied evidenca 
of the most varied and extensive kini on the question of labour, which just now 
so vexes and perplexes us,."—7ies. 


VERSES and TRANSLATIONS. By C.S. Calverley, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Feap, 8vo, 53. 

FLY-LEAVES. By C.S. Calverley, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

The STUDENT’S GUIDE to the UNIVERSITY of CAM- 


BRIDGE. A New Edition, Revised, Eulargei, and Corrected in accordance 
with the newest Regulations of the University. Feap. 8vo, prive 6s 64. 








AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1874. 
Edited by H, K. F. GATTY and JULIANA H. Ewin@. Containing Sturies, Papers 
on Natural History, Poems, &c, With numerous Illustrations. Large imperial 
1é6mo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. (in October. 


WONDER-WORLD: a Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and | 


New, Translated from the French, German, and Danish. Wit Four Coloured | 


Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts by G. L. Richter, Oscar Pletsch, and 
others. Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


CICELY’S CHOICE. By Mrs. Robert O’Reilly, Authoress 
of “ Daisy's Companions,” “ Doll-World,” &c. With a Frontispiece by A. J. 
PASQUIER, Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. Shortly. 


A New Uniform Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 33°64, now ready. 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 
POOR JACK. With Sixteen Illustrations by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
The SETTLERS in CANADA. With Illustrations by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN: Adventures by Land and Sea. Wich Eight Steel 
Engravings. 
MASTERMAN READY;; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 
Engravings on Wood. 
The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. 
by Clarkson Stanfleld, R.A. 
The BOY’S LOCKER. A Small Edition of the above Series, 12 Volumes, 
included in a Box. Feap. 8vo, price 21s. 


With Ninety-three 


With Twenty Illustrations on Steel 
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